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Fort WILKINS 


By JAMES FISHER 
Michigan College of Mining and Technology 


EW SECTIONS of America can vie with the Lake Su- 
BF peries District in scenic attractions. Few sections of the 
world have given so much material to writers of picturesque 
romance, legend, adventures, successes and failures, as the 
Lake Superior Copper Country. 

It is to be regretted that in these days of speed of travel 
and living we are apt to emphasize the present and future and 
to forget the past. A knowledge of history is, however, an 
essential factor to better government and each succeeding gen- 
eration should know something of the trials and tribulations, 
successes and failures, of those who preceded them. With this 
in mind I have endeavored in this paper to recall to your 
memories some of the facts concerning what to me is the most 
historic spot in this section, Fort Wilkins. 

On the shore of Lake Fanny Hooe, between it and Lake 
Superior, stands this stockaded fort, readily accessible, with 
many of its original buildings in a fair state of preservation 
and well maintained. No other fort in the State offers like 
opportunity for our people to become better acquainted with 
the history of our nation at first hand. 

The purpose of this stockaded frontier post has often been 


Read at the annual meeting of the Keweenaw Historical Society, April 26, 
1933. The data from which this article was compiled was obtained from the 
Adjutant General’s Office of the U. S. War Department. and from the com- 
pilation.on Fort Wilkins prepared by B. Frank Emery, Executive Secretary of 
the Old Forts and Historic Memorials Association. 
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misunderstood. It was assumed by some to be a haven in case 
of an Indian uprising. It has been intimated by others that 
our relations with our neighbor to the North were not as 
cordial or as well understood then as now and that this loca- 
tion had strategic advantages. Let us examine the facts as 
obtained from the records of the War Department. 

Rumors of the mineral wealth of the district were becom- 
ing wide-spread. A number of government expeditions were 
authorized and the reports made by the members of these ex- 
peditions following their inspection had much to do with the 
development that followed. Demands were made that the 
Indian titles to the lands in question be extinguished and the 
- Indians themselves removed to other places. By a succession 
of treaties with the United States the Indians relinquished 
their claims to the lands of the Upper Peninsula and Isle 
Royale, the final treaty being ratfiied March 12, 1843. This 
was the signal for the commencement of a wild rush to the 
district and a speculative craze that lasted several years. 
Leases were made, which at first contained nine square miles 
and which later were reduced to one square mile. Steps were 
at once taken to establish Government control and a special 
agent was appointed for the Lake Superior mines with head- 
quarters at Copper Harbor in the summer of 1843. Shortly 
after the Mineral Agent had established himself, the office of 
Land Commissioner was created and an office established on 
the island reef forming the harbor. The island was called 
Porter’s Island, named for the Commissioner. 

On March 15, 1844 a meeting of senators and representatives 
from this State was held in Washington, D..C., at which time 
a memorial was drawn up and presented to Secret2ry William 
Wilkins of Pennsylvania, who was Secretary of War from 
February 15, 1844 to March, 1845. Secretary Wilkins referred 
it to General Winfield Scott who approved it and within one 
week the necessary orders to carry out the request were issued. 

The LaPointe Treaty with the Chippewa Indians, which was 
ratified by Congress, provided that the Indians should “enjoy 
the right of hunting on the ceded territory with the other 
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usual privileges of occupancy until required to remove by the 
President of the United States.” The memorial of March 15 
said, “A state of things will of necessity soon arise requiring 
the President to give the notice contemplated by the article in 
the treaty above referred to. In this event it strikes us as a 
measure of necessary expediency that a military post should 
be established at some proper point within that district of 
the country, especially as it borders on the new home to which 
the Indians are to be removed.” 

As there was no military post between Fort Brady at the 
Soo and Fort Snelling, near Minneapolis, a distance of about 
600 miles, it was recommended that “the proposed military 
post should be established within the limits of the State of 
Michigan, as the entire copper mineral district is supposed to 
be within those limits.” General Scott approved the estab- 
lishment of the fort March 18, 1844, and on March 21, 1844, 
Secretary Wilkins’ endorsement, which was short and to the 
point, said “Major General Scott will please make the neces- 
sary arrangements to carry out the within report. He will 
select Copper Mine Harbor, Keweenaw Point, or such other 
position as may present the best features for attaining the 
object.” 

The following day orders went out to General Brady, com- 
manding the 4th Department with Headquarters in Detroit, 
from the Adjutant General’s Office: 


Sir: 

In compliance with instructions received by him, the General in 
Chief directs that a Military Post be established at or within 
Copper Mine Harbor in the State of Michigan on the southern 
coast of Lake Superior. Requisitions will be made on the Quarter 
Master’s Department for tools and all requisite material for the 
erection of comfortable quarters sufficient for two companies. The 
barracks and defences to be constructed ought to be equal in quality 
and durability to those first erected under your direction, at the 
Sault de Ste. Marie. 

Two companies of the 5th Infantry will constitute the garrison 
for the new post, which will proceed to the Harbor indicated as 
soon as the season will permit and via Fort Brady and the lakes, 
should it be ascertained that transportation on Lake Superior can 
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be obtained to convey the companies to their destination. If not, 
you will report the fact when instructions will be given for the 
movement to be made by such other route as you may recommend. 

Perhaps it may be expedient in your judgment to send Brevet 
Brig’r. General Brooke to examine the harbor designated, with in- 
structions to mark the particular site to be occupied, and to pre- 
scribe the form of buildings and defenses. 

Knowing the great inconvenience to which the public interest is 
too often subjected at frontier posts from settlers or intruders, the 
officer charged with selecting the site will be directed to mark and 
retain, for the same uses of the Government, a sufficient military 
reserve, of not less than 1,000 acres, around or near to the new 
post, with a view also to building materials and fuel. 

The General in Chief supposes that the detachment may reach 
Copper Mine Harbor early in June, it being important that the new 
works be commenced at the earliest day practicable. 


I am, ete., 
R. Jones, 
Adj. General. 


Companies A and B, 5th Regiment, left Detroit on May 10, 
1844 and reached Copper Harbor May 27. The next day the 
site was selected and clearing and construction work started. 
Nature was at its best there at that time, as it always is in the 
spring in our Northland. Captain Cleary was in command. 
Brig. General Brady’s instructions to Captain Cleary were 


.... “to countenance the miners and protect them, and to encourage 
the migration of the Indians from Michigan when the time for 
their removal comes, are the principal motives of the General Gov- 
ernment in placing a military force at Copper Harbor. These 
duties devolve on you and the future commander of Fort Wilkins. 
You will be careful in keeping the command from interfering in 
any way with the miners. You may be called upon by the Sheriff 
of the County or Marshal of the District for military force to aid 
the Civil officers in executing the laws, when you can only act as 
‘posse comitatius’ to the Civil officer, and that too, only when all 
other means have failed. My instructions require me to make a 
reserve of at lease one thousand acres adjoining Fort Wilkins. 
From what I saw when with you I am under the belief that the 
thousand acres would not include the good timber on the high 
lands. I therefore desire that after you have made yourself ac- 
quainted with the country adjacent, you will make a reserve of a 
thousand acres of land around your post and also reserve 500 acres 
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of the timber said to be from two to three miles from your post. 
You will understand the miners are at liberty to search for copper 
within these reserves.” 

(Signed) Hugh Brady. 


Captain Cleary and his men worked hard, excellent materials 
were at hand, the morale of the detachment was good, the clear 
crisp air added a new vigor and things were made to hum. 
Everything necessary to make the post warm and the men 
comfortable, was being done. Two men were detailed each 
day to hunt plenty of game, and fresh meat was placed on the 
tables of all twice a day. Fish were plentiful. A request was 
made and allowed for double rations, the garrison was busy, 
well fed, and happy. 

On November 1 Captain Cleary reported that the buildings 
of the post were practically completed and that the men had 
as good and comfortable quarters as any in the service. The 
health of the men continued excellent, and not a single man 
had been arrested or confined in the guard house during the 
entire time. Gardens had been planted and cared for during 
the summer, but the locations selected were not conducive to 
good crops, and the first season’s production was less than the 
seed planted. For the following season a site was selected 
about two miles from the fort that gave excellent results. 
The small stream through this location still bears the name 
“Garden Brook”. 

Winter came and the days were spent in improving the in- 
terior of the buildings and cutting and hauling the necessary 
fuel, not only for the winter, but also a supply for the coming 
summer. 

During the winter word came to the commanding officer 
that several men with dog teams were on their way from Green 
Bay. Thinking they were prospectors, little attention was 
paid to them. One night there was a commotion in one of the 
barracks, a real old fashioned fight was on. Something had 
happened that had not happened before; there was whisky in 
the camp. As is usual at any army post, those who seek to 
make a maximum amount of profit from a minimum amount 
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of labor had made their way to the post. The next morning 
after the uproar, a detail was sent to see where the fountain 
of all the trouble was located. A surprise movement soon 
found the source of supply and all the members of the party 
were brought in and placed in the guard house. The liquor 
was seized, 250 gallons of it, and destroyed. 

Probably the first Fourth of July celebration held in the 
Copper Country was held at the Fort in 1845. The idea had 
been talked over many times and elaborate plans made for a 
celebration long to be remembered in the annals of the Harbor. 
There would, of course, be the regular celebration as provided 
in the Army Regulations, the proper number of salutes, a 
parade and the reading of the Declaration of Independence. 
There would be a special dinner, but that would not be enough, 
and so a pageant was suggested and was carried out. The 
grove where now many campers pass the time away was 
selected as the proper place for the sports. At sunrise, with 
the firing of the morning gun, from the other side of the little 
lake came the wild whoops of the Indians, and across came a 
score more of canoes which were soon beached along the shore. 

One of the members of the Mineral Agents force was a long 
lean Yankee, named Erastus Powell, beloved by all the gar- 
rison because of his wit, ability to tell a good story, and hold 
his own against almost superior odds. He proposed that he 
represent what he conceived to be the Father of the Country. 
His dress was a make-up that was akin to our conception of 
Uncle Sam and he played the part so well that he was in 
demand for many years afterward. He came ashore from a 
boat in the harbor, was met by Columbus and introduced to 
the Indians, who entered into the sport, having in mind the 
great feed that would await them at 4:00 p.m. A parade with 
fife and drum corps marched from the dock to the Fort where 
it was received by the commanding officer, saluted, and con- 
tinued on its way to the grove. Here the greased pole and all 
the sports incident to an old time Fourth of July celebration 
were entered into and the celebration made a day whose 
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achievements should go down in the history of the Peninsula 
and in the Company records. 

War had been declared with Mexico and the movement of 
troops was underway. Captain Robert R. Cleary, with com- 
panies A and B, 5th Infantry, was ordered to the Mexican 
frontier. They left the fort August 31, 1845. Lieutenant 
William Alburtis reached Fort Wilkins August 16, 1845 in 
command of Companies K and I of the 2nd Infantry. 

The winter of 1845-46 passed without special incident. Two 
years had passed since the construction of the Fort was com- 
menced, the population of the district was increasing at a 
rapid rate. Civil government had been established on a firm 
foundation. Law and order were respected and a hardy class 
of people were coming into the district. The Indians were not 
making any trouble and the majority were leaving for new 
hunting grounds. Mineral activities were increasing every 
day. General Brady predicted that the garrison would not be 
maintained at the Fort for long; for, as he said, “if half the 
reports of the quantity and richness of the ores there are true, 
in less than two years from the present time there will be 
more people employed in mining there than we have now en- 
listed in our Army.” 

The new troops at Fort Wilkins were anxious for a chance 
to share in what they considered the glory of battle, and it 
soon came. The demand for more troops for the Mexican cam- 
paign brought forth the order to abandon Fort Wilkins, and 
July 25, 1846 saw the departure of the companies of the 2nd 
Infantry. 

The order to evacuate the post made no provision for some- 
one to look after the property and stores. Brevet Captain 
Alburtus took it upon himself to appoint Col. Dunning R. 
MeNair, Ass’t. Mineral Agent, to receive the property in 
charge. This agreement did not receive the approval of the 
Commanding General and Sergeant William B. Wright was 
sent to take charge the following month. 

Most beloved of all those stationed at the Post was Sergeant 
Wright, who with his lovely wife, made a name for himself in 
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the establishment of a stable moral sentiment in the Peninsula. 
Wright was a man of good character, self-educated, who loved 
the army life. His work at Fort Wilkins consisted not only 
in the performance of his official duties, but in acting as coun- 
‘selor for the many drifters who came in as soon as the troops 
left. He kept the*post up to such a state that it could have 
been occupied again by troops on a day’s notice. His love for 
the district was shown when he was ordered to Mobile to 
assume charge of Fort Gaines; he preferred to leave the service 
and to cast his lot with his northern neighbors. His influence 
and efforts for the best interests of the community were so 
outstanding that his name should be perpetuated in the annals 
of its history. 
The official records of the War Department show: 


Wm. B. Wright, enlisted in 4th U. S. Artillery, November 21st, 
1831, age 17 years. 

Served in Black Hawk War, Creek War, Seminole War. 

Was promoted to Ordnance Sergeant Aug. 8th, 1846, and ordered 
to Fort Wilkins. 

Mustered out at his own request, Nov. 11th, 1855. 

Enlisted in 27th Michigan Infantry, Second Lieut. August 4th, 
1861. 

Promoted to Lieut. Colonel and wounded at Petersburg, Va., 
July 30th, 1864. 

Honorably discharged from service. 

Died September 24th, 1902 and buried at Keyport, N. J. 


When Sergeant Wright left the service an arrangement was 
made to have the keeper of the lighthouse act as custodian of 
the Fort property. It had been the intention of the Light 
House Department for some time to establish range lights to 
direct vessels into the harbor. The land where it was neces- 
sary to set the signals was still in control of the War Depart- 
ment. An order under date of April 1, 1865 was therefore 
issued by the War Department transferring the land known 
as the Fort Wilkins Reserve, 148.35 acres to the Light House 
Department and the range lights established. 

The close of the Civil War left the army over-manned with 
considerable time before it could be reduced to normal peace- 
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time size. In Northwest Canada the Indians were restless and 
there were rumors of another Fenian raid from the United 
States upon our neighbors. Troops were being forwarded 
through the Great Lakes to the British posts in the Red River 
District. They had to pass through the American locks at 
the Soo and there was a feeling that Fért Wilkins should 
again be occupied. An application was therefore made to have 
the Fort Wilkins reservation transferred back to the War De- 
partment. The request was granted and Ordnance Sergeant 
Christopher Slaven, with a detail of five men, arrived in 
August, 1867, Company E, 43rd Infantry, Veteran Reserve 
Corps, in command of Captain Kenelin Robbins, 66 men in all, 
left Fort Wayne, Detroit, and occupied Fort Wilkins on the 
26th of September. 

The army was being reduced and early in 1869 the 48rd 
Regiment was consolidated with the 1st Regiment. As soon as 
navigation on the Lakes opened, Company K, 1st Regiment, 
Captain Fergus Walker commanding, was sent from Fort. 
Wayne to Fort Wilkins arriving there May 25 and relieving 
Company E which left the Harbor May 28 for Fort Brady. 

W. L. Elliott, Lieut. Col. Ist U. S. Cavalry, was assigned in 
April, 1869, to make an inspection of the posts of the Depart: 
ment of the Lakes and after his inspection of Fort Wilkins in 
July he reported as follows: “I do not see the necessity of 
occupying the post of Fort Wilkins near Copper Harbor, 
Michigan. If, as IT am informed, the post was occupied to 
protect miners in that vicinity, there is no occasion for it now 
as the mines have been abandoned and the town seems to be 
sharing the same fate. A canal is now being dug connecting 
the waters of Portage Lake with those of Lake Superior, and 
this work it is thought will be completed during the present 
season. "When completed but few vessels will go around 
Keweenaw Point. Fort Wilkins would, in my opinion, be a 
good place for convalescents during the summer months.” 

The report went the rounds of the officials and on August 
15, 1870, Brigadier General Cooke issued the following order: 
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“The Post of Fort Wilkins, Michigan, will be discontinued 
and its garrison, Company K, 1st U. S. Infantry, transferred 
to Fort Wayne, Michigan.” : 

On August 30, 1870, the post was discontinued. The Fort 
was never used for convalescent soldiers as is often supposed 
and as was suggested by Col. Elliott. 

The reservation was soon transferred to the Department of 
the Interior and held practically intact, although the 43rd 
Congress had passed a bill authorizing its sale, until it was 
transferred by order of the President on April 18, 1892, to the 
lighthouse Board for Light House purposes. Again the keeper 
of the light was the commanding officer and the buildings, 
used principally for storage purposes, were allowed to weather, 
decay, and suffer from vandalism. 

To preserve and restore this outpost the counties of Hough- 
ton and Keweenaw purchased the Fort grounds in 1921 and 
later it was acquired by the State. 

A visit to the old fort is always worthwhile. As time goes 
on the history of this northern post should be appreciated 
more and more as it is the only stockaded post, still standing 
as originally built, between the Alleghanies and the Mississippi 
River. 

Although nearly a century has passed since the fort was 
erected, a majority of the buildings and the stockade, recon- 
ditioned, can still be seen. The’ most noticeable change is in 
the flag which now floats from the new pole on the site of the 
original staff as it contains 22 more stars than the one un- 
furled to the breeze in 1844. ° 








Earty Days or MicuicGAN MINING: 
PIONEERING LAND SALES AND SURVEYS 


By Lew ALLEN CHASE 


N 1843 Walter Cunningham was appointed agent for the 
l control of mineral lands on Lake Superior and came to 
Copper Harbor, Keweenaw County, Michigan, to establish his 
agency. The agency was removed to Sault Ste. Marie in 1846, 
but assistants were left at Copper Harbor and Ontonagon. 
It was the duty of the agent to grant leases for the explora- 
tion and working of mineral lands in Michigan, and with the 
substitution of a system of sales in 1847, to sell these lands 
and keep a record of land disposals. 

Cunningham’s instructions, dated April 13, 1843, were issued 
by the Secretary of War, who in the absence of legislation 
covering the situation undertook control of these mineral 
lands. They directed that “the portion of the Chippewa coun- 
try which the government designs should be treated as mineral 
lands should be designated according to the terms of the 
Treaty ceding them, and that permits or leases should be 
granted to all orderly and responsible citizens for working 
the same in such manner as to prevent conflicts and collisions, 
and to secure to the government an adequate, reasonable and 
certain rent, so that there shall be no lawless scenes of violence, 
disorder, or confusion growing out of the want of system in the 
charge of those lands and the minerals they contain.” 

Cunningham’ undertook to determine the boundaries of the 
mineral district, which he found to extend as far east as the 
Chocolay River and westward to the Treaty limits of 1843. 
The southern line of this mineral district began about 20 miles 
from the mouth of the Chocolay River and extended to the 
western limit of the Treaty of 1848. A cursory observation of 
this territory convinced Cunningham that no other portion 
of the United States so abounded in mineral wealth as this. 

What he thought were important discoveries of lead had al- 
ready been made at the mouth of “Death,” that is, Dead River, 


1Cunningham to Talcott, January 8, 1845: photostat. 
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on Presque Isle near Marquette. He thought he had here the 
commencement of “The Great Lead Range” which passed 
through Wisconsin to Missouri. Already copper mining had 
begun in the vicinity of Copper Harbor and Eagle River. 
There were two companies then on the ground, while many 
individuals were preparing to do likewise. He noted that silver 
was interspersed with the copper at Eagle River which was 
analyzed to be worth $130 per ton of rock. Even gold was 
shown to be present in an analysis by Dr. C. T. Jackson to 
whom spécimens had been sent. With gold, silver, lead and 
especially copper indicated as being present in this territory, 
Cunningham’s conclusion was that the district was capable of 
sustaining a dense population. 

Cunningham had arrived at Copper Harbor, November 10, 
1844 and found in the year following a 25 percent increase in 
labor and capital involved in mining operations in his district 
which also included the lead region of the Upper Mississippi. 


LAND SALES 


Congress, on March 3, 1807, had provided that the President 
of the United States might lease any lead mine which had been 
or might hereafter be discovered in Indiana Territory for a 
term not exceeding five years. It was under this act, construed 
as applying to the Lake Superior mineral region, that leases 
were granted by the Secretary of War following the Chippewa 
Treaty of 1843. The lease permitted the lessee to dig and take 
from any part of the land leased, not occupied for military 
purposes or as a mineral agency, all lead, copper or other ores 
which may be found thereon, and might erect on their lease- 
hold such buildings, furnaces, mills and other works as might 
be necessary for the accommodation of themselves, their agents 
and workmen and for the raising of the ores and extracting 
metals therefrom; and for these purposes alone he might use 
all such timber, stone, firewood and other fuels as might be 
necessary, found on those parts of said tract, which may not 
have been selected, as aforesaid, for military purposes or for 
a mineral agency. The lessee was to commit no waste, and at 
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the termination of the lease the lessee should have no claim 
upon the government for improvements erected on his lease- 
hold. The lessee agreed to work his lands with due diligence 
and skill, it being fully understood that the motive for grant- 
ing the lease was to enable the lands to be worked for mining 
purposes and that the lands were not to be held as farming 
lands, and that all ores recovered should be smelted within 
the district, and that none should be transported in its crude 
state outside the district without permission of the United 
States. Statistical reports of ores and metals recovered were 
to be made to the Secretary of War. The lessee was to pay to 
the United States as rental, payable at Fort Brady, Sault Ste. 
Marie, at Copper Harbor, at the Ontonagon River, at La Pointe, 
or other designated points on the south shore of Lake Superior, 
six pounds out of every one hundred pounds of the metal 
which might be recovered from the lessee’s land. The lease 
was granted for three years and was renewable. These leases 
covered areas of three miles and one mile square. 

A report of the Twenty-ninth Congress, First Session, relat- 
ing to disposal of these mineral lands under the lease system, 
shows that a total of 892 permits were granted within the year, 
of which 304 were returned as located; 203 leases were pre- 
pared on the basis of these permits, of which 97 were executed. 
These permits covered 65 pieces of land three miles square, 
and 827 parcels one mile square, and were issued after No- 
vember 1, 1844. The foregoing lessees resided in the states of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
New York, Pennslyvania, Delaware, Maryland, District of Co- 
lumbia, Virginia, Louisiana, Tennessee, Kentucky, Missouri, 
Illniois, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Iowa. 

The applicant for a permit was required to make his selec- 
tion within one year, to mark its corners, to leave a person in 
charge to point out the boundaries and to transmit to the 
proper department a description of the tract. 

It was subsequently determined that the permit system was 
illegal as applied to the Michigan copper district, and on May 
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6, 1846 the issuance of permits was suspended. Foster and 
Whitney estimate the total number of these permits granted 
by the Secretary of War to have been about 1,000, of which 
961 were located. Leases of sixty tracts three miles square, 
and 317 one mile square, were perfected, and mining companies 
organized under them, they report. 

By the act of March 1, 1847, all that portion of the public 
lands in Michigan, north of the Saginaw and Grand River 
Land Districts was designated “the Lake Superior Land Dis- 
trict.” The Secretary of the Treasury was directed to make a 
geological survey of the district which was to be reported to 
the Commissioner of the General Land Office. The President 
was authorized to cause such lands as might contain copper, 
lead, or other valuable ores, to be placed on sale upon due 
notice, with a full description of these lands offered. All that 
land not reported-as mineral were to be reported as agricul- 
tural. The existing rights of permittees were reserved. It 
was in pursuance of this act that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, in the spring of 1847, appointed Dr. C. T. Jackson to 
conduct the survey of the mineral lands of northern Michigan. 
He pursued this work for two seasons. 

In 1821 the management of the mineral region was taken 
from the General Land Office and placed under the control of 
the War Department, and under the act of March 3, 1807.... 
the present leases were granted.? The right and propriety of 
the system of mineral land reservation and leases then prac- 
ticed by the United States under the foregoing legislation was 
called in question in the Michigan Senate in 1846, as a viola- 
tion of the sovereignty of the state and its reserved rights 
under, the Constitution of the United States. The independ- 
ence of the state government itself was deemed to be in danger. 
“The committee [on Public Lands] feel warranted in saying 
that from the premises they have already laid down, the gen- 
eral proposition is deducible that the federal government has 
not the right to lease her public lands within this state with- 


Senate, Mich., Report (1846), p. 4. 
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out first obtaining its consent.” The state Legislature agreed 
with this view and adopted a resolution condemning the exist- 
ing federal practice. It was the opinion of the Judiciary . 
Committee of the Michigan Senate that the state had sovereign 
right to all precious metals within its borders, and they were 
disposed to “recommend for the encouragement of our citizens 
and all who may feel disposed to open and work any of said 
mines already known, or to prosecute their researches for fur- 
ther discoveries, not only a just but a liberal policy to be 
observed.” The committee believed, however, that the state 
itself should never engage in mining operations, except after 
proper inspection and graduation of minimum prices. At the 
same time the committee recommended what would today be 
designated a “tonnage tax” on the products of the mines 
within the state. 

December 26, 1846, a bill was reported to the Senate of the 
United States relative to the sale of mineral lands in northern 
Michigan. The bill fixed the sale price at $1.25 per acre. The 
disposal of these mineral lands was transferred from the War 
Department to the Treasury Department. The President was 
directed to appoint a mineral agent who should collect the 
payment due under the leases already entered. The act was 
approved March 1, 1847. 

In its final form, the act provided that these mineral lands 
should be offered for sale in quarter sections, and that no bids 
should be received at a less rate than five dollars per acre. If 
such lands were not sold at public sale at the foregoing price, 
they should be entered at private sale at the same price. 

“An Act to Reduce the Minimum Price of the Mineral Lands 
in the Lake Superior District in Michigan and in the Chippewa 
District in Wisconsin” was approved September 26, 1850. This 
act directed that these mineral lands should be offered for sale 
in the same manner, and be subject to the same minimum price, 
and the same rights of pre-emption, as the other public lands 
of the United States; and such portions of the Act of March, 
1847, to establish a land office in the northern part of Michigan 
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and to provide for the sale of the mineral lands there as were 
inconsistent with this act, were repealed. Existing rights of 
lessees, occupants, and permittees, to enter to the extent of 
their leases and permits, and no less, were not to be considered 
as impaired; but these persons were authorized to enter the 
lands covered by their leases, occupancy, and permits, at the 
minimum price fixed by the act of 1850. The holder of a lease 
or permit covering more than one full section of mineral lands 
was entitled, on the surrender of his lease or permit, to pur- 
chase one full section of the land covered by his permit or lease 
at the minimum price of $2.50 per acre. 


THE SURVEYS 


A necessary preliminary for any mining development in the 
state was a geological survey to determine its mineral re- 
sources. In 1837, the year in which Congress recognized Mich- 
igan as a State in the Union, the legislature appropriated 


$3,000 to establish a State Geological Survey. Larger amounts 
were made available for the three following years. Dr. Doug- 
lass Houghton of Detroit, who had come to the Territory of 
Michigan a few years before as a lyceum lecturer on scientific 
subjects, was appointed the first State Geologist by Governor 
Mason. The work of this survey proceeded until the year 1841, 
when the growing financial difficulties of the young state fol- 
lowing the Panic of 1837, forced suspension. The annual re- 
ports of Dr. Houghton, covering both peninsulas, became the 
first systematic account of the mineral resources of Michigan. 

The first season’s work involved a study of rock formations 
and soil types covered in a cursory manner.* Houghton took 
the field in person and labored arduously, as he tells us, in the 
sparsely settled northern counties of the state, where work of 
this kind was most difficult. The first survey revealed abun- 
dant coal formations in the central counties, and this was taken 
as a promise of much more to come. “Tron in the shape of 
Bog ore,” says Houghton, “is found in sufficient abundance to 


3See Geological Reports of Douglass Houghton, Mich. Historical Comm., 
Lansing, 1928. 
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satisfy me that it will prove a source of wealth to our state” 
(this was prior to the discovery of the richer ores of the Upper 
Peninsula). The presence of gypsum was found more abundant 
than had been anticipated. Special attention was given the 
saline springs. This work was pursued with great diligence, 
weeks and months being spent in studying the beds of streams 
in a country which the geologist describes as “a perfect Wilder- 
ness.” Houghton found the sufferings from fatigue, mosqui- 
toes, and lack of the common necessities of life, almost insup- 
portable while conducting these scientific investigations. The 
abundance of saline deposits disclosed in this first season’s 
work convinced Houghton that Michigan might expect to rival 
New York as a source of the mineral, but he opined that the 
state should not allow this resource to fall into private hands. 
He early discerned that the mineral resources of the state 
would be found in those northern counties least suitable to 
agriculture. 

In a second report to the Governor, dated January 26, 1838, 
Houghton reviews more fully the location of rock formations 
suitable to economic uses. He notes the location of building 
stone, including those quarries that were already opened, the 
probable extent of the coal measures, the location of salt 
springs, to which particular attention was given, the position 
of deposits of gypsum, clay, bog iron, sand, marl, and mineral 
waters. This work was carried forward, as he explains, under 
circumstances of the greatest difficulty, in a country as yet 
devoid of population or very thinly settled, without roads, 
making his journeys by canoe for the most part except where 
the penetration of the forests was necessary, always a prey to 
insects and exposed to the weather, and all this with insuffi- 
cient remuneration to pay even his traveling expenses. 

March 22, 1838, the Legislature provided for a Geological 
Board which was subdivided by Houghton into geological, min- 
eralogical, zoological, botanical, and topographical depart- 
ments. The heads of these departments took the field as early 
as possible in 1888, working until the autumn. The winter 
months were employed in working up the materials gathered 
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during the summer field work. Houghton, this season, devoted 
himself largely to the coasts of Lakes Huron and Michigan 
along with an examinaiton of certain of the central and south- 
ern counties of the Lower Peninsula. The northern counties 
remained still quite a terra incognita. Additional deposits of 
marl and gypsum were located. 

During the year 1858, additions were made to the knowledge 
of the state resources in bog iron, clay, marl, peat, mineral 
waters, coal, and salt. Under the pressure of the economic 
depression then oppressing the state, the Senate in 1839, re- 
quested the Geologist to indicate what loss would be incurred 
by the suspension of the geological survey then in progress. 
Houghton responded emphatically that the loss would be grave. 
In his third Annual Report, dated February 3, 1840, Houghton 
is able for the first time to bring the Upper Peninsula into the 
picture of his labors for 1839. From Sault Ste. Marie to 
Menominee River the country was described by him as “a 
perfect wilderness.” 

During the year 1839, the work of the survey was extended 
to the Upper Peninsula. Early in the season, Houghton with 
his two assistants and nine other men proceeded thither. A 
third assistant was added to the party and put in charge of 
the instrumental observations. It became necessary to detail 
these assistants, in the course of the season, to work in the 
southern peninsula while Houghton himself operated in the 
interior of the northern peninsula. Houghton spent five months 
of what he describes as excessive labor in this work, exposed 
to the weather and for three months largely without tent or 
blankets owing to transport difficulties in this wilderness 
country. The agents of the American Fur Company, however, 
greatly facilitated the work of the survey. 

The work proceeded west from Point Detour to the Chocolay 
River and south to Lake Michigan. Houghton felt he could 
state by now that the general topography and geology of this 
district were satisfactorily defined and delineated. Houghton 
already observed the complete change in the character of the 
country west of the Chocolay River just east of where Mar- 
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quette now stands. It was this western region of very com- 
plex geology, as Houghton points out, that contains the great 
mineral deposits that were soon to render the region famous; 
yet he thought that the rocks were mainly non-metaliferous. 
The country south of the mineral belt, Houghton explained, 
remained unsurveyed. Of this section little was then known. 
His own labors in the season of 1839, were confined to the 
metaliferous district and only a portion of this work was ac- 
complished. During the year 1840 Houghton continued his 
survey of the northern slope of the Upper Peninsula. He at 
once perceived that existing maps of the interior of the region 
were wholly inaccurate. He observed the distribution of lime- 
stone on the southern portion of the northern peninsula and 
of red sandstone available for building purposes. He noted 
the presence of iron, but at that stage of knowledge did not 
expect it to be of economic importance. Copper in various 
forms was listed along with lead and silver, together with many 
forms of rock that might have economic significance in the 
future. All these were classified with reference to the kind 
of rock in which they were found. The significance of the 
various geological forms was carefully set forth. He inferred 
from his study of these rock forms that important metals 
would be subsequently discovered there. Houghton, in 1831 
and 1832 had traversed the south coast of Lake Superior and 
penetrated the interior, and he derived, as he tells us, much 
assistance from this preliminary acquaintance with the region 
in unraveling the geological story there revealed to him. 
Greater knowledge of local geology would have revealed the 
futility of certain mining operations which were conducted 
by the English company on the Ontonagon prior to the Ameri- 
can Revolution. On the other hand, Houghton believed it 
possible to determine the conditions that would be found to 
establish a strong probability of minerals being discovered. 
“After a minute examination of the subject as circumstances 
will permit,” observes Houghton, “I am led to the conclusion 
that the only ores of the metallic minerals occurring in those 
portions of the veins which traverse the rocks last alluded to 
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which can reasonably be hoped to be turned to practical ac- 
count, are those of copper.” The presence of native silver 
along with this native copper was determined but it was not 
deemed to have economic significance. Other minerals such 
as lead, manganese, zinc, were ascertained to exist, but in 
non-economic quantities. 

Houghton after a lengthy discussion of.Cornish copper 
mines, concluded that a close resemblance existed between 
copper deposits of Cornwall and northern Michigan. He noted 
the disresemblance in one particular, namely, the presence of 
strings and bunches of native copper in Michigan but not in 
Cornwall. “The fatigues and exposures of the past season,” 
continues Houghton, “has so far impaired my health that as 
yet I have been unable to analyze as carefully as could have 
been wished the several ores furnished by the mineral veins of 
the Upper Peninsula, but sufficient has been done to show 
satisfactorily that the copper ores are not only of superior 
quality, but also that their associations are such as to render 
them easily reduced. .. . Of those which have been examined 
embracing nearly the whole and not including the native cop- 
per the percent of pure metal ranges from 9.5 to 51.72 and the 
average may be stated as 21.10.’ . 

Houghton’s conclusions from his work of 1840 were cau- 
tiously presented, and he warned against adventuring reck- 
lessly into the district in quest of metallic wealth. At his then 
state of knowledge, Houghton estimated the Michigan mineral 
district to be 135 miles long and from 1 to 6 miles wide, but 
with enclaves within these limits where no mineral had then 
been discovered. 

During the season of 1841 the Geological Survey, with de- 
pleted forces and funds, applied itself chiefly to the western 
portion of the Upper Peninsula including the Porcupine Moun- 
tain area. This lay in the western extension of the Copper 
Range. Houghton also traversed the peninsula from the mouth 
of the Montreal to that of the Menominee River. During the 


*Report of 1841. 
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following year Houghton’s work (1842) was mainly that of 
studying and describing the materials and results already 
achieved in the field. With some small additions to the field 
work of the survey, this feature had been brought to a con- 
clusion. The publication of state and county maps had been 
started. 

In 1845 additional attention was given to the Upper Peninsula 
but much of the year was spent in the office as in 1842, work- 
ing up the results already secured and in preparing maps for 
publication. The survey of the Lower Peninsula was regarded 
as having been completed; that of the Upper Peninsula still 
required some additional work done upon it. From this point 
on Houghton was employed upon the combined linear and 
geological and topographical survey under his contract with 
the United States until his death by drowning near Eagle river, 
Lake Superior, October 13, 1845. 

Prior to the conclusion of the Chippewa Treaty of 1848, 
William Austin Burt, Deputy United States Surveyor, had been 
engaged in running township lines in the district eastward of 
the Chocolay River on lands already ceded to the United States 
by the Indian Treaty of 1836. June 17, 1844, Congress made 
an appropriation of $20,000 for surveying “with reference to 
mines and minerals in that portion of Michigan south of Lake 
Superior, at a rate not exceeding $5 per mile, under the special 
direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, and such rules and 
regulations as he may prescribe.” Pursuant to this legislation 
the General Land Office formulated the regulations for this 
survey under the control of the Treasury Department, which 
entered into a contract with Dr. Douglass Houghton for prose- 
cuting these surveys. 

This contract was dated June 25, 1844. Houghton’s contract 
required him to lay out four thousand miles of township and 
section lines in Michigan south of Lake Superior, including 
the establishment of the fourth correction line. The survey 
was to be completed and the field notes returned to the Sur- 
veyor-General of the United States at Cincinnati by January 
1, 1847. Houghton’s compensation was to be five dollars per 
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mile for the work actually done. Except in the mineral dis- 
trict only township lines were to be run on this survey. The 
field notes, it was prescribed, would also contain notes on 
geological and mineralogical indications that might be dis- 
covered, in addition to the usual linear notes, with a descrip- 
tion of such mineral deposits as might be found. 

In July, Houghton received his instructions from the Sur- 
veyor-General residing in Cincinnati. He received his contract 
from the United States in his capacity as State Geologist of 
Michigan, without expectation of profit to himself, it being his 
purpose to run the state and federal surveys at the same time. 
He proposed to take the field himself and to associate with 
himself on the linear survey, William Austin Burt and John 
Mullett. In distributing the work with his colleagues, Hough- 
ton took charge of the geological and topographical aspects of 
the survey, while William A. Burt was made responsible for 
the linear survey. The party proceeded to the scene of their 
labors in August. 1844. The approach was by way of the 
Escanaba River, which was ascended to its intersection with 
township 45. where the proposed fourth correction line was 
crossed. Thence the survey was carried west and north to 
Lake Superior. 

While this first season’s work was necessarily curtailed, 
important result were quickly obtained. It was while carrying 
forward the township line on the western area laid out for the 
survey of 1844. that the iron district about Negaunee was 
reached. Added to the difficulty of operating in the rough 
and wooded country of this district, the magnetic compass 
soon became quite unmanageable. varying. as Dr. Houghton 
avers. 90 degrees from the true north. It was also decided 
this autumn to change the location of the fourth correction 
line to the northern boundary of township 40.° Two hundred 
miles of lines were run the first season in very difficult coun- 
try. Burt's official correspondence reveal the nature of these 
difficulties. There was a thick forest with hills and swamps 
interspersed through it. Pack-horses could not be used in 








‘Houghton to Johnson. U. S. Surveyor-General, November 25, 1844. 
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such country. Supplies must largely be handled on the backs 
of the men themselves. Fortunately, William A. Burt was the 
inventor of what he described as a solar or astronomical com- 
pass, a model which he had constructed in 1835, and which 
was manufactured by William J. Young at Philadelphia. From 
time to time this instrument was improved and was found 
invaluable on the survey of northern Michigan. Even the solar 
compass had its difficulties in this terrain. The shadows cast 
by the forest and the hills retracted the sun’s visibility, neces- 
sary for its successful operation. All these difficulties retarded 
line running to a mile or mile.and a half in a day. — For five 
days Burt’s party had an allowance of only one meal per day 
because of transport difficulties. 

In September, 1844, the famous Township 47, range 27 West 
was reached,—the site of the first iron mines in the great Lake 
Superior field, which in recent years has produced upwards of 
85 percent of all the iron ore produced in the entire United 
States. The region here considered lies about the present 
city of Negaunee where all this iron mining activity had its 
inception. From this point the surveyors continued their 
progress westward. Progress was slow because of the wilder- 
ness character of the country, not well opened up even today 
except where penetrated by roads. As William Austin Burt 
reported from L’Anse, August 28, 1846, the needle was useless 
much of the time in this iron-bearing region, taking, as he puts 
it, “every possible direction.” Transport difficulties also con- 
tinued and a packman was required for every man engaged on 
the survey—thirteen of each. Iron ore visible on the surface 
was frequently encountered by the surveyors. 

Dr. Houghton was engaged in the year 1845 in prosecuting 
the combined linear and geological survey in the Copper Coun- 
try, until his labors were ended by his drowning in Lake Su- 
perior on October 13, 1845. By the end of 1845 it was esti- 
mated 2819 miles of lines had been run throughout the Upper 
Peninusla, of the 4,000 miles originally contracted for by 
Dr. Houghton. Early in 1846 the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office (April 4), instructed the Surveyor-general, Lucius 
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Lyon, to contract for the completion of the work. Lyon was 
to arrange to have a separate report on each geological dis- 
trict, together with a report on minerals found. 

In 1847 Congress provided for the continuance of the geo- 
logical survey of Michigan south of Lake Superior, and Dr. 
C. T. Jackson was appointed by the Secretary of the Treasury 
to proceed with the work. The purpose of this survey was to 
classify lands as either mining or agricultural. Some very 
distinguished scientists were connected wtih this survey, in- 
cluding J. D. Whitney, W. D. Whitney, Wolcott Gibbs, Wil- 
liam Francis Channing and John W. Foster. After some con- 
troversies touching the work of the survey, it was reorganized 
in 1849, and Foster and Whitney were reinstated in charge of 
the work. Their reports on the copper and iron districts re- 
spectively appeared in 1850 and 1851. The official reports of 
Jackson and of Foster and Whitney, published by Congress, 
afforded a picture of the state mining operations south of 
Lake Superior as well as a technical explanation of the origin 
of the ores themselves, in addition to special technical reports 
by geologists. 

In 1859 the second Michigan State Geological Survey was 
established. Professor Alexander Winchell of the University 
of Michigan was put in charge. He reported two years later. 
His conclusions were of material importance in establishing 
the mining industry of the state. The Civil War interrupted 
this geological survey, which was resumed in 1869, with Win- 
chell again in charge. Carl Rominger took up the work in 
1873. Associated with Rominger were T. B. Brooks for the 
survey of the iron region, and Raphael Pumpelly for the copper 
region of the Upper Peninsula. Pumpelly’s work deals mainly 
with a technical account of the probable origin of the copper 
deposits there. The Brooks report of 1873 is itself a veritable 
mine of information regarding the history and status of min- 
ing in northern Michigan, and should be consulted by those 
who wish to follow more in detail the surveys and early be- 
ginnings of Michigan’s great mining industry. 





THe Oak In MIcHIGAN’s History 


By FranK Barcus 
Author of All Around Detroit 

ACK of Palmer Park’s historic log cabin in Detroit there 
B is a large white-oak log that has been a park landmark 
as a log for the last ten years. Before that it was a living oak 
for more than 400 years. Now, after all these years in Palmer 
Park, it is slated for Belle Isle’s sawmill where it will become 

3,000 board feet of valuable oak lumber. 

How do we know how old this log is, or tree was? Detroit’s 
superintendent of forestry gave the order to have this white 
oak removed because it had died five years before. Like Sher- 
lock Holmes he then took his trusty magnifying glass and care- 
fully scrutinizing the freshly cut surface counted most of the 
rings. Anybody can go to Palmer Park with his magnifying 
glass and do likewise. But he will have to hurry for the logs 
may be moved any day now. 

From these rings we learn not only the ages of the trees but 
also the fact that trees grow well in favorable years, slowly 
in years of drought or other hardship. The swing from good 
years to bad, traces a pattern for rings visible in the cross- 
section through the trunk. For instance, three good years 
followed by three years of drought form three widely separated 
rings, followed by three rings closely packed. The date of the 
three drought years can be fixed by counting back from the 
present year’s rings of a growing tree. 

Here is the perfect historic record of climate. For from this 
tree record the scientists have learned that, in spite of what 
old-timers say, our climate is not changing. Cadillac’s Detroit 
rainfall was no heavier or drier than that of Detroit today. 

Some of our trees in this country go back a long way in 
history. California has giant sequoias still growing after 3,000 
years. How can we tell that? It is very simple. Thanks to 
a special tool which cuts out a small wedge-shaped section 
from bark to center, the rings of these old trees can be studied 
without destroying the tree. 
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It takes from 150 to 200 years for an oak tree to mature and 
then it continues to reign supreme over the winter snows and 
summer suns for hundreds of years. Their great strength 
defies all enemy attacks except that of vandal man. 


“And he shows his might, on a wild midnight, 
When the storms through his branches shout.” 


When Detroit was less than three months old Cadillac wrote 
to a French official (Oct. 8, 1701): “There are ten species of 
forest trees here, among them are the white oak, red oak, wal- 
nut, ash, pine, white-wood and cotton-wood; straight as ar- 
rows, without knots and almost without branches, except at 
the very top and of prodiguous size.” 

Bela Hubbard gives a very good, description of the oak trees 
in southern Michigan of 100 years ago. “In 1837,” he says, 
“the State of Michigan, then in the first year of its young but 
vigorous existence, organized a State geological survey; but 
the scanty appropriation sufficed only to enable its projector 
to accomplish, during that year, a limited reconnoissance. 
This extended, nevertheless, to some degree, into the almost 
unexplored portion of the lower peninsula . . . the year’s ex- 
plorations determined the boundaries of the southerly half of 
the coal basin of Michigan. .. A mile below Owosso we passed 
the last of the white clearings, and made our night’s encamp- 
ment 12 miles below that village and 20 miles from Saginaw. 

“We had now entered upon the wild and primeval forest, 
extending in a solitude unbroken by any human sight or sound, 
except the cabin of the natives and the hut of the Indian 
trader, to the shores of the upper lakes. For the first time I 
was startled in my slumbers by the wolf’s long howl, mingled 
with the hooting of an owl. 

“Hitherto we had encountered at every few miles the cabin 
of some adventurous pioneer, for whom the forests had no 
terrors, but now we were alone with Nature. We could ap- 
preciate, in its full extent, the solitude, the boundlessness, the 
sublimity of this earliest of earth’s offspring—the grand, old, 
untutored forest. 
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“He who has only traversed woodlands where, at every few 
miles, he meets a road leading to civilized belongings, knows 
little of the sense of awe inspired by a forest solitude that has 
never echoed to the woodman’s axe, and where every footstep 
conducts only into regions more mysterious and unknown. 


<—_ 
Faava Gdaces 


“The woods of this part of Michigan comprised a very 
mingled growth. Oaks, not gnarled and spreading, as in more 
open lands, but at once massive and tall, and centuries old... 
We took the measure of a white one that stood at the border 
of the timbered land and the openings, which I here note as 
worthy of record. It was 35 feet in circumference,—nearly 
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12 feet diameter. A very respectable tree to be found out of 
California.” 

Speaking of the oak around Detroit Bela Hubbard has this 
to say in 1888: “The oak is the acknowledged king of the 
woods. The white oak attains the largest size and is truly a 
forest monarch. Some idea of the size attained by the white 
oak in the heavily-wooded tract about Detroit may be had 
from the dimensions of a stick of timber got out near Ecorse 
by one of our ship-builders. The trunk measured 18 feet girth, 
and from it a single timber was squared to 3 feet diameter and 
55 feet length. An oak cut in my own woods, back of Detroit, 
whose circumference was 14 feet, had a length of bole of 60 
feet to the main fork, and a total length of 120 feet. The an- 
nular layers showed it to be 360 years old and coeval with the 
discovery of America by Columbus. The Canadian Lumber- 
man mentions one of our red oaks that was being made into 
beer barrels in 1881, which stood 135 feet from top to toe, its 
girth being 17 feet 9 inches, inside the bark. The stem was 
straight and branchless for 66 feet, and gave measureable 
timber 50 feet above that. Not a flaw nor rotten hole dis- 
figured this magnificent specimen. Its age was calculated as 
375 years.” 

At the time Michigan became a state, Detroit was the most 
important ship-building center on the Lakes because of the 
great quantities of oak in the vicinity—oak for ship timber. 
For many years Detroit supplied much oak timber to the ship- 
yards in the east. 

Charles Tuttle tells about the oak ship timbers in his book 
published in 1873: “The trade in oak timber for ship-building 
purposes is of late years assuming magnificent proportions. 
Aside from that used in the ship-yards along our own shores, 
vast quantities are annually shipped to Montreal, Quebec, Buf- 
falo and Cleveland. In the interior, where the heavy ship- 
timber cannot be transported to the streams, the oak is man- 
ufactured into staves, which are shipped mainly to Europe 
and the West Indies ... The shipments of staves for 1872 were 
as follows: Saginaw River, 8,663,200 feet; Detroit, 2,102,000 
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feet; Port Huron, 1,536,900 feet; Lexington, 204,000; New Bal- 
timore, 184,000.” 

By 1880, however, oak timber became scarce in Michigan, 
nearly all the large timber had been used and in the three re- 
maining shipyards at Detroit only short timbers were being 
used. 

At the same time that all this vast quantity of oak timber 
was being used for ship building a large amount was being 
used for the new railroads then springing up in Michigan. 
Sherman Stevens, builder of the first railroad to Pontiac, tells 
us that “the first cash outlay in building the Pontiac rail- 
road was for timbered land at Royal Oak and for building 
a steam saw mill to make the 5 x 7 inch oak rails. As fast as 
the trees were cut down all that were suitable were made into 
ties, while the large trees were rolled to the center and so 
placed as to form two continuous lines of logs. On these logs 
the ties were placed. A cut in each end of the ties received the 


5 x 7 oak rails and a wooden wedge driven alongside the rail 
fastened it solidly in place. 

“The first cars were run on the oak rails only as iron at 
that time cost $90 a ton and the amount required would have 
cost $100,000 from Detroit to Royal Oak. It was not unusual 
for the railroad to receive $100 for'a single day’s traffic over 
- the oak rails.” 


A great proportion of the historic trees in the United States 
are oaks. In our history we read of negotiations with the In- 
dians for the acquisitions of lands and other treaty matters. 
Tn most cases large outstanding trees, usually an oak, is of- 
fered as a suitable council setting. 

The city of Royal Oak, in Oakland County, Michigan, was 
named after a white oak. On Dec. 15, 1819, Governor Lewis 
Cass established the first road leading into the interior of 
Oakland County from Detroit. A large oak tree used as a 
station point, the leading land mark on the road, was marked 
on the map by Gov. Cass as the “Royal Oak.” Soon the name 
of Royal Oak was given to that portion of the country and 
was given to the town at its organization. 
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Oakland County was named in an exeeutive proclamation 
issued by Governor Cass on Jan. 12, 1819, and commemorates 
the forest of oak trees in the County. 

At Jackson, Michigan, we have a grove of oak trees that 
figures in our national political history. This grove is known 
as Republican Party Oaks. According to James Rhodes in his 
History of the United States: “In response to a call signed 
by several thousand leading citizens of Michigan, for a State 
mass meeting of all opposed to slavery extension, a large body 
of earnest, intelligent and moral men came together at Jack- 
son, Michigan, on the 6th day of July (1854). The largest hall 
was not sufficient to accommodate the people, and, the day be- 
ing bright, the convention was held in a stately grove of. oaks 
in the outskirts of the village.’ The story goes on to tell 
among other momentous recommendations and resolutions, 
that the members of this convention decided to be known as 
“Republicans.” , 

In Marshall, Michigan, a city known as “The Cradle of 
American public school education,” a bronze tablet on an oak 
tree has the inscription that “Under this historic oak, in the 
summer of 1834, Isaac Crary and John Pierce planned the 
Michigan Public School System.” Their system of public 
school education was enacted into law in 1836. 

One could write a volume on all the famous oaks in the 
United States, from the Charter Oak at Hartford, Conn., the 
most famous oak in American history, to that of the world’s 
oddest organization in the country—The Society of Live Oaks. 

Let me tell you about this strange group. While it has no 
bearing on Michigan, still, it contains an idea that Michigan 
could well emulate. The founder of the Society, Dr. E. Ste- 
phens of Lafayette, La., is the only human member of this So- 
ciety. All the other members are oak trees. 

The Society was founded in 1935 with a roll call of 125 his- 
toric old oak trees. They attend no meetings, make motions 
only in the wind, and look upon their patron founder with su- 
preme indifference. But they do pay dues—25 acorns each on 
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New Year’s Day. Planted, these acorns produce the Junior 
League, which provides saplings for state highways. 

Each tree has a history and a name, such as Lorna Doone 
and John Ruskin. The broadest oak tree was made president ; 
its waist measurement is 35 feet. Each tree has a human 
guardian with power of attorney, who protects it from bill- 
posters and other nuisances due to the publicity given this so- 
ciety. 

The beauty of Michigan’s oaks inspired James Fenimore 
Cooper to write his story of Michigan’s frontier life before the 
War of 1812 in his novel, Oak Openings. 

The sections of the state that were not heavily timbered 
were called ‘oak openings,’ where the timber was usually quite 
small and composed principally of oak, with some hickory, and 
probably some of the various other kinds of timber so com- 
mon to our State excepting pine or hemlock. 

Cooper’s vivid description of the oak openings gives a clear 
picture of the topography and woods of 100 years ago. 

“The region was, in one sense, wild, though it offered a pic- 
ture that was not without some of the strongest and most 
pleasing features of civilization. The country was what is 
termed “rolling,’ from some fancied resemblance to the sur- 
face of the vcean when it is just undulating with a long 
“oround-swell.” 

“Although wooded, it was not as the American forest is 
wont to grow, with tall, straight trees towering toward the 
light, but with intervals between the low oaks that were 
scattered profusely over the view, and with much of that air 
of negligence that one is apt to see in grounds where art is 
made to assume the character of nature. The trees, with very 
few exceptions, were what is called the ‘burr oak’, a small 
variety of a very extensive genus; and the spaces between 
them, always irregular, and often of singular beauty, have 
obtained the name of ‘openings’; the two terms combined giv- 
ing their appellation to this particular species of native forest, 
under the name of ‘Oak Openings’. ‘ 

“The woods around were the then unpeopled forest of Mich- 
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igan, and the small winding reach of placid water that was 
just visible in the distance was an elbow of the Kalamazoo, 
a beautiful little river that flows westward, emptying its 
tribute into the vast expanse of Lake Michigan. Now, this 
river has already become known, by its villages and farms, and 
railroads and mills; but then, not a dwelling of more preten- 
sion than the wigwam of the Indian, or an occasional shanty 
of some white adventurer, had ever been seen on its banks. 
In that day the whole of that fine pennisula, with the excep- 
tion of a narrow belt of country along the Detroit River, which 
was settled by the French as far back as near the close of the 
seventeenth century, was literally a wilderness. If a white 
man found his way into it, it was as an Indian trader, a 
hunter, or an adventurer in some other of the pursuits con- 
nected with border life and the habits of the savages.” 

How often have we heard the expression: “A heart of oak”, 
“As strong as an oak”. Cooper in his Oak Openings tells how 
even the Indians took cognizance of this strength. A Pota- 
watomi Indian named “Bough of the Oak” speaks his mind 
at a council meeting where the chiefs alone were in the circle, 
while the braves and the young men formed a group on the 
outside. 

“My brothers”, said Bough of the Oak, “I am named after a 
tree. You all know that tree. It is not good for bows or 
arrows; it is not good for canoes; it does not make the best 
fire, though it will burn and is hot when well lighted. There 
are many things for which the tree after which I am named 
is not good. It is not good to eat. It has no sap that Injins 
can drink, like the maple. It does not make good brooms. 
3ut it has branches like other trees, and they are tough. 
Tough branches are good.. The boughs of the oak will not bend 
like the boughs of the willow, or the boughs of the ash, or the 
boughs of the hickory. 

“Brothers, I am a bough of the oak. I do not like to bend. 
When my mind is made up, I wish to keep it where it was 
first put. My mind has been made up to take the scalps of 
all the pale-faces who are now in the Openings. I do not want 
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to change it. My mind can break but it cannot bend. It is 
tough.” 

The poem by George Morris, “Woodman, Spare That Tree,” 
was inspired by an oak in St. Paul’s churchyard, New York. 
Many historic oaks have been commemorated in poem and 
many lines have eulogized this “monarch of the forest,” none 
better known that these lines from the poet Dryden: 


The monarch oak, the patriarch of trees, 
Shoots rising up, and spreads by slow degrees. 
Three centuries he grows, and three he stays 
Supreme in state; and in three more decays. 
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By Emerson F. GREENMAN 
University of Michigan Museums 


rYPNHE archaeology of Michigan is a subject which will have 

both scientific and popular interest as long as there are 
people to think about it and do its work, and no name will be 
more closely identified with “the first hundred years of its 
growth” than that of Wilbert B. Hinsdale. 

Our pioneer forebears had not been long in occupation of 
Michigan before they began to notice the various signs of a 
people who had lived here long before, and whether they were 
interested because they were intelligently curious or because 
they saw more of the evidences than did the soldiers, fur 
traders and trappers who preceded them, they made the most 
of it. Out of this widespread early interest came such descrip- 
tions as that of the several burial mounds along the Detroit 
River in the vicinity of Fort Wayne, by Bela Hubbard in his 
Memorials of a Half Century; the work of Henry Gillman and 
his publications, and the excavations of W. L. Coffinberry, 
chiefly in the large burial mounds in and near Grand Rapids. 
Private collections of archaeological materials grew up through 
the efforts of many people in all parts of the State and some 
of them provided the nucleus around which local museums 
have been developed. These served to increase interest in the 
subject and to show that it has historical meaning which can 
be utilized by educational institutions. Harlan I. Smith of 
Saginaw grew up in this atmosphere, in a part of Michigan 
where archaeological remains were abundant. His early work 
was done in Michigan but he soon became connected with 
museums in the east, and in 1911 went to Canada as Arch- 
aeologist in the Victoria Memorial Museum at Ottawa, a posi- 
tion which he held until his retirement in 1937. In his “Mem- 
oranda Towards a Bibliography of the Archaeology of. Mich- 
igan,” published in 1912, Smith cited the first article by W. B. 
Hinsdale on the archaeology of Michigan. This concerned 
burial mounds in Washtenaw County, and appeared in the 
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Washtenaw Times, Ann Arbor, on June 23, 1901. Twenty-one 
years after that date Dr. Hinsdale was made Custodian of 
Michigan Archaeology in the Museum of Zoology, University 
of Michigan. 

Dr. Hinsdale came to the University of Michigan in 1895 as 
Dean of the College of Homoeopathic Medicine, from Cleveland, 
Ohio, where he had been up to that time a practising physi- 
cian and teacher of medicine. He was a younger brother of 
3urke Aaron Hinsdale, well-known teacher and historian, and 
a member of the faculty of the University from 1888 to 1908. 
The brothers were natives of Wadsworth, Ohio, and graduates 
of Hiram College. Dr. Hinsdale received his Bachelor of Arts 
degree in 1875. In 1887 he received the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine from the Homoeopathic Hospital College of Cleve- 
land, serving later on its staff. 

There is a publication known as the International Directory 
of Anthropologists which has been issued twice by the Na- 
tional Research Council. It contains biographical information 
concerning all professional anthropologists, with an indication 
of their special interests. In this Directory Dr. Hinsdale de- 
scribed himself as “interested in biology, earth and man.” 
These are very general terms but he was 87 years old when 
they were written and since his active work in anthropology 
had come to an end his thinking had probably taken on the 
generalizing character of asummary. At any rate it is a good 
summary of the nature of his interests previous to the time 
he entered the services of the University as an archaeologist. 
During the years that he was engaged in the practice and 
teaching of medicine he acquired and kept in his home exten- 
sive collections of animal heads from various parts of the 
world, archaeological specimens from the Great Lakes region, 
firearms of all types, and implements used in pioneer times, 
many of the latter having come down to him in his own family. 
In addition he collaborated with Mrs. Hinsdale in the collec- 
tion and study of baskets of the American Indians. These 
various collections were all fully documented by catalogues, 
and the Hinsdale library contained all of the important pub- 
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lications on the subjects that could be obtained. The house of 
Dr. and Mrs. Hinsdale was thus in itself a museum, but with 
the exception of a few unusually fine or interesting specimens 
the only collection visible to visitors was the library, which 
occupied the living room. There were several hundred books, 
all systematically card-indexed. Most of them were on natural 
history subjects and aside from those dealing with medicine, 
anthropology and evolution were best represented. There were 
many irreplaceable volumes, and the number of dust jackets 
always in evidence indicated that it was kept up to date. The 
collections of Indian baskets and archaeological materials 
were given to the Museum of Anthropology several years ago, 
and the Hinsdale Estate presented those pertaining to zoology 
to the Museum of Zoology. 

At the time Dr. Hinsdale was invited to assume charge of 
Michigan archaeology, in 1922 after his retirement from the 
deanship of the College of Homoeopathic Medicine, he pos- 
sessed what was probably the best private library in Michigan 
on anthropology, and in the next ten years he added works of 
his own authorship. Chief among these, in its scope, and 
value to students of the subject, is the Archaeological Atlas of 
Michigan. Previous to 1922 surveys of single earthworks or 
groups of earthworks and excavations of others, had been made 
and the results published, but there had never been anything 
like a complete survey of all of the archaeological sites in the 
State of Michigan. The project of the Atlas had for its aim 
the accomplishment of that specific task. Dr. Hinsdale had 
but one model to serve as an example, the Archaeological Atlas 
of Ohio, by William C. Mills,.and these atlases are now the 
only ones of their kind in the United States. 

Some archaeologists have questioned the value of archaeo- 
logical atlases on the grounds that they can present only the 
gross, unanalyzed features of the area covered, and that they 
reveal the locations of sites to the uninitiated, thus rendering 
them subject to indiscriminate excavation. It is true that 
some’sites in Michigan have been unskillfully excavated but it 
has been due almost wholly to the lack of knowledge that any 
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public institution had an interest in them. This was a con- 
dition which it was one of the purposes of the Atlas to correct, 
and it has done so with great success. The former criticism 
arises in the fact that the professional archaeologist has little 
interest in a site unless it has been excavated, because its 
significance can be properly estimated only by the comparison 
of the objects found in it with those from other sites. But 
just because of this there are many features of the aboriginal 
occupation of a region which are neglected,—surviving frag- 
ments of trails for example,—and it is a function of an atlas 
to preserve information about those features. Since an atlas 
deals also with such excavations as have been made it is, more 
than any other type of publication, an introduction to the 
whole field of the subject, and of value to professional and 
layman alike. The Archaeological Atlas of Michigan was de 
signed by Dr. Hinsdale in very large measure for popular use. 
In fact much of the information it contains was available be- 
cause of the interest over a long period of people in all parts 
of the State. 

Dr. Hinsdale’s first publication dealing in a general way 
with the aboriginal occupation of the State was Primitive Man 
in Michigan, a book of 113 pages which appeared in 1925. 
This is an excellent companion volume to the Atlas, since it 
deals with archaeology as a part of the larger field of anthro- 
pology. 

During the professional career of Dr. Hinsdale as an archae- 
ologist the method of handling archaeological information un- 
derwent a rather far-reaching change. Previous to 1910 there 
was much interest in a single trait or custom, in its distribu- 
tion throughout the world, in its various evolutionary stages, 
and in the psychological reasons for its existence. Many arch- 
aeologists utilized in those ways the information they brought 
to light by excavation, and there were many papers on such 
subjects as the traps of the American Indian, fire-making in- 
struments, types of tobacco pipes, and on the methods of min- 
ing copper, and working copper and flint into implements. 
After 1910 however excavation of large sites increased, par- 
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ticularly in Ohio and New York. Separate groups of sites 
‘ame to be recognized and to each group the term “culture” 
was applied. There were the Hopewell, Adena and Fort An- 
cient cultures in Ohio for example, each representing a certain 
kind of burial mound, earthwork or village site, distinguished 
by different types of implements, and by contrasting decora- 
tive practices. The emphasis in American archaeology was 
henceforth upon the culture as the manifestation of the activi- 
ties of a single group of Indians, rather than upon a single 
practice which might occur in one form or another regardless 
of other practices associated with it. The technological aspect, 
the nature and function of an implement and its variation 
in form through time and geographical area, while it is still 
ocasionally discussed, became submerged in the new emphasis 
upon a specific culture as a whole, and its historical relation- 
ships with other cultures. Along with this emphasis of the 
culture and its history there has developed a need for more 
exact description of the data, and its systematic classification. 
These two processes, while entirely worth while, have tended 
to decrease interest in the ultimate aim, that of the interpreta- 
tion of the data in terms of the functioning of human culture 
as a whole. 

Dr. Hinsdale was interested primarily in this interpretation, 
in the meaning of the acts of human beings, especially in those 
acts which led to the manufacture of objects, whatever might 
be the cultural affiliations of such objects. Thus he did a con- 
siderable amount of research on a practice for which he found 
evidence in excavations in southeastern Michigan, namely, the 
post-mortem perforation of crania and limb-bones in prehis- 
torie graves new Flat Rock, Farmington and Imlay City. His 
last two publications. each in collaboration with another, were 
on that subject. It is further evidence of his interest in tech- 
nical processes that as early as 1913 he wrote a paper bearing 
the title “Some Primitive Inventions.” In this paper, which 
never was published, the author presented two ideas the im- 
portance of which to the understanding of human culture in 
its earliest phases have not hitherto been brought out, namely, 
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that animals used their limbs and jaws as tools in as skillful 
a manner as the specialization of those members allows them, 
and secondly, that it is man’s ability to put parts of things 
together to make a machine which has enabled him to advance 
so far beyond the animals in the material things. 

Whether this advance is known as progress or evolution it 
is a very real thing and it takes place in a systematic manner, 
leaving evidence of its operation in past times in the forms of 
the discarded implements themselves. There were three very 
interesting specimens in the Hinsdale collection of antique im- 
plements. They were apple-paring devices, representing three 
stages, perhaps the first three, in the development of the modern 
type of machine. The most primitive of these specimens was 
simply a small blade on a wooden handle. It operated in the 
same manner as a safety razor, and resembled one crudely in 
form. Like this one, the next later one is a homemade affair, 
but much larger, and provided with a crank to be turned by 
the hand. This operation revolved the apple on a spindle and 
imparted an eccentric motion to the knife enabling it to re- 
move the peeling. The next and latest of the three forms in 
this series is a factory-made affair, built on the principle of 
the one just described, but made of iron, smaller and more 
efficient. Dr. Hinsdale showed me these three implements 
many years ago, and spoke of their value in illustrating a 
principle of human progress. There is of course nothing new 
about such a series. They occur all the way from the Palaeo- 
lithic Period to the automobile industry. The American an- 
thropologist regards them as of interest, but in his scheme of 
interpretation each of these stages in the development of the 
apple-paring device would be taken by itself and together 
with all the other implements, ornaments and practices of 
the particular group of people of whose culture it formed but 
a small part. So it is with prehistoric archaeology in the 
United States. The emphasis is on whole groups of traits, 
and their typological and historical relationships. It is a 
relatively young science however and the descriptive aspect is 
of paramount importance at the present time. It is only in 
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the past ten years that a standard system of classification has 
come into use. Only two of Dr. Hinsdale’s papers deal with 
Michigan archaeology from this point of view. These describe 
the results of excavations in Montmorency, Newaygo and Lake 
counties, and were published in the Papers of the Michigan 
Academy of Science, Arts and Letters in 1929 and 1930. Most 
of the remainder of his publications have to do with special 
traits or with interpretations, as the titles indicate. Some 
were the direct result of the compilation of the Atlas. His 
“Distribution of the Aboriginal Population of Michigan” is 
one of these, and it is probably used outside of Michigan more 
than any of his other papers. In this paper the concentration 
of archaeological evidences in certain places in Michigan is 
shown to have been determined by two factors, the distribu- 
tion of food resources and the technical means which the ab- 
original inhabitants had developed for the purpose of exploit- 
ing those resources. ._The paper is largely a discussion of 
dietary habits and is one in which the author drew upon his 
experience in that subject from many years in the practice and 
teaching of medicine. It contains an excellent colored map, 
especially made, showing the distribution of sites in correla- 
tion with the four types of forest which covered the State. 

What beside classification and a description of historical 
relationships will eventually accrue from the data of American 
archaeology is not yet clear, but since the historical relation- 
ships are very often speculative, it may be that the technology, 
and the analysis of special traits without reference to their 
connections with cultures, will emerge as the most solid and 
most significant achievement. Certainly this was the most 
interesting aspect of anthropology to Dr. Hinsdale, whether 
he dealt with the religious beliefs of Tecumseh or with a stone 
axe, and I suspect his interest arose out of a feeling for its 
significance. 

Wilbert B. Hinsdale was of course the author of publica- 
tions in the field of medicine, and also on other subjects. 
These are to be found in various medical and educational 
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journals, and in the Bulletin of the University of Michigan. 
There are articles about Dr. Hinsdale and his work as an 
archaeologist and historian in the Michigan Alumnus, Vol- 
umes 32 and 37, for 1926 and 1931 respectively. The graduat- 
ing class of 1939 dedicated the Michiganensian of that year to 
him, inscribing in that book its appreciation of the example of 
his courage and resourcefulness in facing the problems of a 
long and active life as administrator, scholar, teacher and 
counsellor. Though “biology, earth and man” are cold ab- 
stractions, and anthropology a subject which would reduce 
human affairs to formulae if it could, in actual life it was not 
that kind of world for Dr. Hinsdale, but one made up of people 
each of whom was in a class by himself, as many as possible 
to be known as a friend, as valued for the nobility of his frail- 
ties as for the strength of his virtues. 

Wilbert B. Hinsdale was born on May 25, 1851. His death 
took place in his home in Ann Arbor on July 25, 1944. He 
married Estella Stone, who like himself was a student at 
Hiram College, on November 25, 1875. Dr. Hinsdale’s first 
name was a composite of William and Albert, the latter being 
his father’s name. He was given no middle name but recog- 
nizing the need for a middle initial he chose the second letter 
in the alphabet. Dr. Hinsdale had one son, Albert, a highly 
successful research and practicing physician until his untimely 
death in 1924. 





Some Ways Or MaAnaaInG INDIANS AROUND 
Detrroir In Earty Days 


By Grace HAWKINS 
(A.B., University of Michigan; A.M., Wayne University) 
Northville 


O THOSE interested in knowing the character of the 
£ Indian at the time and after the founding of Detroit, the 
correspondence of Sr. Antoine de La Mothe Cadillac and others 
living at that time will prove both interesting and informing. 
Seven years after the settling of Detroit the village numbered 
only 63 houses and 150 huts’ so there was need on the part 
of the commander of Fort Pontchartrain to make a careful 
study of the red man’s nature; for should war break out with 
the most feared tribe, the Iroquois, the garrison could be cut 
off from its source of provisions, and unless a convoy made up 
of from seven or eight hundred men took the responsibility for 
getting supples through, the post was in great danger.’ 

It had been learned with earlier contacts with these savages 
that they took delight in adorning themselves with trinkets, 
paint, and articles of clothing which made them look a little 
more like the French, and so according to the inventory left 
by Cadillac when he left to become Governor of Louisiana, in 
1711, many items that satisfied this longing were sold or 
traded. Among other things mentioned there were: 36 pounds 
of medium size black glass beads, 7634 pounds of large black 
beads, 834 pounds of large green streaked beads, 36 pounds 6 
ounces of glass beads in strings, of all colors, as well as, dozens 
of small tin mirrors, various kinds of thread, and a few combs. 
Blue, black and white porcelain as well as the colored glass 
beads seemed to be favored by the Indians as shown in other 
pages of the inventory. Paint for their bodies in time of war 
was a highly prized gift and green, as well as vermillion, was 
frequently given.* One letter tells of a chief being seen who 


1Letters of MM. DeVaudreuil and Raudot, Report of the Colonies. Cadillac 
Papers, Vol. 7. 

2Letters from MM. DeVaudreuil and Raudot, ibid. Vol. 6, 

3Cadillac Papers, Vol. 3. 
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led an attack, his naked body covered with green paint and 
wearing numerous strings of porcelain beads as well as a 
crown of porcelain on his head.* 

The commanders of French forts wrote letters urging that 
stocks of scarlet and blue cloth be kept at all times as these 
were much favored by the Indians and unless the French could 
supply them with these materials, they were sure to sell their 
beaver skins to the English.’ The Governor General at Mon- 
treal wrote in 1711 to the minister of Colonial affairs in France 
saying, “It is necessary to send here some coarse blankets to 
give to the savages and also some linen for sale to make them 
shirts:’ Blankets, too, were requested and lots of as many as 
100 were distributed among one tribe at once. 

Cadillac’s papers tell also of the chief of the Hurons wanting 
a house as near like Cadillac’s as possible and so for getting 
together a company of 50 warriors the Governor General at 
Quebec repaid him by ordering a house built at Detroit of oak 
timbers, 10 by 24 feet, and situated on rising ground over- 
looking the village of the Hurons.® This greatly pleased his 
vanity and to gratify the same trait of character Cadillac also 
gave him a fine ruffled shirt as well as a red coat ornamented 
with imitation gold lace.’ Whether the chief wore these ar- 
ticles of French dress at important council meetings and 
whether he combined these with parts of native Indian dress, 
the letters do not say, but the desire to adorn themselves was 
strongly evident in the red man’s character and was turned 
to advantage by the commander of Fort Pontchartrain. 

In other places in the commander’s correspondence there is 
considerable alarm about doing anything to teach the Indian 
military organization such as had been used by civilized na- 
tions since the earliest times. One writer says that the Indian 
chiefs were in charge of their tribes in name only, for the 
Indian hated compulsion and discipline above all else and 
should he choose not to do as the chief directed nothing was 

*Wisconsin History Collection, XVI. 

5Letters from Raudot, Cadillac Papers, Vol. 6. 


®Cadillac Papers, Vol 1. 
7Cadillaec Papers, Vol. 4. 
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done to punish him.* This the French did not wish to change 
as this lack of organization made it easier to keep the Indian 
under the white man’s control. 

Cadillac and others of the unscrupulous French settlers saw 
the value of the use of brandy in managing more lucrative 
deals in furs with these natives, and even though there was 
much done by the Jesuits to prevent its use, Cadillac devised 
arguments and ways of keeping it to give out as he saw fit. 
When he was in command at Michilimakinac, before coming 
to Detroit, he got his friend Frontenac, Governor-General at 
Montreal to write the king’s minister explaining its sale. “It 
is quite true”, he says, “that some brandy has been taken there 
for it is the only drink capable of aiding them to digest the fish 
and bad food on which they are compelled to live, for they do 
not know what it is to use wine, bread or salt in those places; 
even the missionaries are obliged to use a little Spanish wine, 
which is sent them for saying mass.”® Thus this argument was 
used to bring in as much brandy as they wished in spite of 
all the agitation against it by the Jesuits who said it made it 
almost impossible to make the Indians followers of their teach- 
ings. There is evidence of Cadillac’s opening a shop at Fort 
Pontchartrain in 1708 and numerous complaints of the ex- 
tremely high prices he was forcing the settlers to pay, that of 
20 livres a pot. (This amounted to about $16 a barrel or 13 
cents a quart, since a barrel contained 4 pots and was sold for 
20 livres at pot. A livre amounted to about 20 cents in Ameri- 
can money).’° 

Other complaints were made about his system of selling 
brandy by rotation, that is, allotting all settlers who came to 
the post a day.on which they could buy. In the cases of trad- 
ers and Indians away on long hunting trips and not able to 
come to the shop on their scheduled day, their allotment ac- 
cumulated and since they did not wish to drink it all at once 

8Cadillac Papers, Vol. 6. 


*Cadillac Papers, Vol. 4. 
Michigan Pioneer and History Collection, Vol. 33. 
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and could not take it away, the proprietor bought it back at a 
- low price and resold it to others at a very high rate. ~ 

So many complaints about Cadillac were sent to the king 
that the Governor-General of New France was ordered to 
leave Montreal and visit the outlying posts, and then report 
among other things how the Indians were being managed in 
those places. 

The following from this report tells of the abuses resulting 
from this brandy trade. It says: “The Outavis at Michili- 
makinac brought more than five hogsheads of brandy (1,260 
Quarts). All got so drunk during the night that they set fire 
to their huts, seven of which were burned down; and they 
would all have been burned but for the French outlaws and 
my boatmen, who ran and put out the fire. So intoxicated 
were the savages that they wanted to fight them and prevent 
them from putting out the fire. The missionaries were also 
there, and they were likewise very badly treated and loaded 
with insults........ Another evil arises, the consequences of 
which are still more disastrous, namely, that when savages 
have squandered the greater part of their furs on presents 
and brandy the remainder is not sufficient by a great deal for 
them to get the things they need, that is, blankets, guns, pow- 
der, lead. tobacco, and kettles, and they fall into great want.”"" 

It was to be expected that such a report would bring strin- 
gent regulations upon the sale and use of brandy. Yet in spite 
of it, there is fear that the Indians would go to the English 
with their furs. They believed, too, that the royageurs would 
not risk the hazards of splitting their boats over dangerous 
rapids in their search for furs. Neither would they endure the 
rigors of the northern winters, or live upon the monotonous 
food, which they would be forced to eat, if their demands for 
brandy were not met. So when action was finally brought, 
all things were taken into consideration and the king’s regula- 
tion read, “. . In view of the somewhat late season and 
the coldness of the winter each voyageur shall be permitted 


NCadillac Papers, Vol. 6. 
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to take four pots (one barrel) to drink on the journey on con- 
dition that they do not give any to the savages.”’” 

The white man found that love of food such as that which 
was served at ceremonials was another facet of the red man’s 
character that would be turned to the advantage of the French 
and a letter written the Minister of Colonial Affairs asked that 
the king be reminded that Cadillac’s salary of 1000 livres 
($200) a year was not enough to invite the “head men” of the 
savages to eat and drink at his table so as to “attach them 
to our interests” by good treatment in the style due his 
majesty.’* 

Further use of food in managing the Indian to advantage 
is told of when the French wanted a treaty to be agreed upon 
following the ceasing of hostilities.. Toasts of wine and fine 
banquets are used to promote good feeling in modern times, 
but in the early days of Detroit when brandy sold at $16 a 
barrel it was too expensive to be used as gifts for the numer- 
ous Indian tribes. Accounts are given of their making a great 
kettle of soup and something of the type of speech used to 
make the Indian submissive as well as gain his loyalty was 
given by Cadillac. Speaking with the help of an interpreter 
he said, “Here I am in the midst of my beloved children; those 
who have gone astray have returned trustfully to their father. 
He receives them with joy; for he sees they have repented of 
their transgression. T am making a great bowl of soup today. 
I invite all the tribes to sit down by this bowl and I wish us 
all to eat of it together and drink the good broth. And while 
we are seated near this bowl who would be bold enough to 
come and shake it to spill the broth?” 

Besides the use of food to keep the Indian on good terms 
with him, he wrote to the Governor-General at Montreal for 
permission to teach the Indian girls in the French language, 
as well as religion so that after they have been sufficiently 
instructed, they might be allowed to marry his soldiers as well 
as the Canadians at the post, This he believed would be no 
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hardship on the young women as they seemed to prefer the 
white men to those of their own race’ and it would also serve 
to strengthen the friendship between the French and the tribes 
from which the women came. 

He saw the advantage of having soldiers of fine physique as 
representatives of the French nation and when a detachment 
of 200 soldiers promised him, was to be sent, he wrote saying 
that not only are the best soldiers not good enough because of 
the risks and difficulties of the journey from Quebec, but a 
company of sickly, slovenly men will make the savage tribes 
despise the French nation. He said that it was necessary to 
prevent them from forming bad impressions to keep them in 
awe and to impress their imaginations by the sight of strong 
superior-looking troops."® 

These then were some of the ways that Cadillac and his 
followers around the Great Lakes attempted to manage these 
early Indians so that profit as well as peace would come to the 
settlement. 


4Cadillac Papers, Vol. 1. 
Cadillac Papers, Vol. 4. 





THe Lure oF THE West A CEentTuRY AGO 
By Pror. R. B. Nye 


Michigan State College 


ICHIGAN, a century ago, exerted a powerful stimuius 
M on the imaginations of those residents of the older 
Eastern states who perceived in the newly opened West a 
land of opportunity. The following letters, transcribed from 
the originals in the author’s possession, give vivid illustration 
of some of the reasons underlying the great migrations from 
the East to Michigan in the thirties and forties, as well as an 
interesting picture of the lives and personalities of the pioneers 
who were even then pushing the fringe of civilization west- 
ward. Josiah and Nancy Hanchett, with their son Lewis, 
moved from Salisbury, Herkimer County, New York, to De- 
troit in 1829, intending to take up land farther west in Mich- 
igan. Josiah’s brother, Dr. Elijah Hanchett of Salisbury, who 
had served with distinction as a naval surgeon in the War of 
1812, planned to follow his brother to Michigan, as the follow- 
ing letter, written by Josiah, indicates: 


Detroit, February 8, 1830 
Dear Brother: 

A few days since Lewis rec’d a letter from you it informed 
me that you intended to come into this country next spring 
which I was glad to here. I hope that you will come and see 
for yourself without fail. I cannot concienciously advise 
respecting the sale of your farm but I still think if you was 
here with one thousand dollars you might make yourself in- 
dependent in a few years yet I may be mistaken therefore you 
had better come and see for yourself. I feel to urge the matter 
some becaus I think it will be for your intrust and at least 
my happiness. I have been to St. Joseph’s once since I re- 
turned and within two days I calculate to start with my fam- 
ily. It is late at night and I am purposing to moove and have 
not time to answer all your letter but I am still of the same 
opinion that I was when I was at your house. Dear Elijah 
IT must confess I feel over anxious to have you come here to 
live and I fear I urge you too much but for fear you will be 
disappointed I should advise you to come and see before you 
sell but if you are like me you can suit yourself. Hear not 
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long since I received a letter from Erastus Woodworth he 
informed me that he intended comming here next spring to 
buy land. Nancy joins me in love and esteem to you both and 
all the family. We are all well. Excuse the shortness of my 
letter. Write soon and God bless you all. 

J. Hanchett 


Forming a part of the same letter is a note to Elijah’s wife 
from Nancy Hanchett, a graphic reminder of the spirit and 
fortitude of the pioneer settler’s wife: 


Dear Mrs. Hanchett: 

The morning on which I left your house for Milton (New 
York) my design was to visit you on my return but unexpect- 
edly I was visiting with my only Brother which among other 
gratifications among my friends was one not to be expressed. 
Twenty-five years had rolled around since we had seen each 
other and actuated by duty as well as inclination I proceeded 
on with him to my sisters at the West. I expect with the 
blessings of heaven soon to occupy some small castle on the 
St. Joseph’s yet this does not in the least daunt me for let us 
be wherever providence destines our lot. There we enjoy hap- 
piness as contentment has generally made abode within our 
tabernacle. This morning I leave Detroit to procede on our 
way for the west, parting with my son is indeed a solem trial. 
This cannot be realized only by parents who feel how nearly 
the happiness of their children are connected with that of our 
own but I leave him in the hands of Him who is able to guide 
him into all truth. You will confer a favor on me to occupy 
a few lines on your self in the next letter from Brother Elijah, 
my kind love to the Dear children and my best wishes attend 
you. Your all respectful cordial friend, 

Nancy Hanchett 


Lewis Hanchett, aged nineteen, stayed in Detroit for a few 
days before leaving for school in Ohio. He wrote the follow- 
ing letter in answer to a list of questions about the new Mich- 
igan country which his uncle Elijah had raised in previous 
correspondence. Lewis’ letter, besides the picture it affords 
of early Michigan society, is an excellent example of the hun- 
dreds of similar accounts that must have led many New Eng- 
landers and York Staters to sell their farms and move west- 
ward. 
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Detroit, February 10, 1830 


Dear Uncle: 

I have often been laughed at for my “modest letters” as they 
are sometimes called but I don’t know that it has done me 
any good. Variety is the spice of life, surely you will have it 
in this letter. Father left your questions for me to answer 
which I will do as far as I am capable and those that cannot 
be answered direct I will guess at. I will take them up in 
order. -The local advantages and disadvantages I know: but 
little about as I have never. been in that part of the country 
of which you speak but from accounts they must be good. You 
can have your choice in buying on the river or farther back of 
getting timbered land or prairie. On the river it is said there 
are good mill sites, but .at present I should think raising cattle 
and hogs would be the most profitable business as they always 
fetch money. -Produce of all kinds will also be high for some 
years to come, that is if the country continues to be settled as 
fast as it now is. The prospect of its being healthy is as good 
as any new country. The land is dry and the water good, the 
streams are rapid and few who are now there have ever been 
sick. I don’t know how much corn can be raised—the season 
was extremely dry and crops did not turn out generally as 
well as was expected. How many neighbors father will have is 
uncertain but if you come he will have at least one and I be- 
lieve that he would be better pleased to have you near him 
than a hundred others. I think there is no doubt but what 
there will be neighbors enough as all parts of Michigan are 
settling. What kind they will be is rather a hard question for 
they come many of them from the state of New York and the 
eastern states. Of course some of them would be “hard cases.” 
You ask what complection they are of. I will tell you, they are 
white. I don’t include the natives (frenchmen) for though 
they are of-a good colour they are poor white; it is a common 
by-word “are you a frenchman or a white man.” There are 
exceptions to this rule and some of them are of a whitish cast, 
but their number is few. A person who has been here a few 
years can tell them as far as they can be seen. There is no 
danger of having these beings for neighbors for they are in a 
sense amphibious, for a marsh or river where they can trap 
and fish suits them much better than a new country where the 
farmer must depend on his labor for support. They are mostly 
vow’d enemies to work, and yet they would fish all night (for 
they fish in the night) to get a dozen or so fish and think it 
clear gain, half of which generally goes for whiskey to wet the 
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inside while the outside is drying. In a word they are a lazy, 
thievish, ignorant set of rascals and it is.a good thing for the 
country that they are not disposed to emigrate to the new 
parts of it. How far father will be from the mills I cannot 
say, they will doubtless be convenient in a few years if not 
now, and how far from boat navigation I cannot tell as he has 
not yet selected a spot on which to settle permanently. I don’t 
know what wheat and corn are worth there; wheat here is 
only four shillings at present which is much lower than usual, 
the price of corn I don’t know. The time required to build a 
shanty partly depends on the kind built. If it were done in 
style (I mean fashionable style that is; a pen of logs high 
enough to stand in and large enough to turn around in with- 
out rubbing, and covered with bark or poles with a hole at 
the top to let out the smoke and one in the side to let in the 
light and many other conveniences) it would probably require 
two or three days, but the more common ones are done much 
sooner. You ask what shall we live on. Surely you might 
have asked “what shall we not live on,” for besides what you 
can raise there is game and fish in abundance and if these 
should grow scarce you could live on muskrats and roast 
potatoes as some of the frenchmen do, what say you to that? 
The snow here has been about eight inches deep but has been 
going off for three or four days past. Our mosquitoes are as 
large as those of York State and about as saucy; they are can- 
nibals in every sense of the word and anyone who doubts it 
might be convinced by taking a walk through our woods in 
“mosquito time.” I have not yet learned whether there are 
Adams men or Jackson men here, but from their actions I 
think they belong to the latter. Now Uncle I have tried to 
answer all your questions as you wished. I have not answered 
all for lack of knowledge so you must take the will for the 
deed and be assured that I have done the best I could. Yes- 
terday mother started on her way to St. Joseph. I took her 
11 miles to a friends where she will remain a day or two until 
father starts. Today at 2 father left here on his way to the 
western wilderness. I found it harder to part from him than 
I had expected. It appears that I am alone but I hope to see 
him in the spring when I calculate to make them a visit. I 
shall probably leave here soon, where I shall go I have not 
determined but probably to the state of Ohio where I intend 
to finish my studies. I hope you will not fail to come see us 
and the country as you said in your letter. I should think it 
best to wait until you see the country before you sell your 
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farm as father said, for then there will be no chance of being 
disappointed. I believe it would be a source of happiness to 
us all, and as for getting property I am sure it would possess 
many advantages which the older countrys do not. There are 
good schools in Detroit and in the country and there would be 
no difficulty on that score. The Lord prosper you in all things 
is the wish of your sincere friend and nephew. 
Lewis B. Hanchett 


Dr. Elijah Hanchett, however, did net come to Michigan; 
he settled in Middleberry, Portage County, Ohio, in 1832. 





How MicutcaAN Men Hetpepep MAKE THE 
TREATY OF GREENVILLE 


(The following article will call attention to the approaching sesqui-centennial 
of the Indian “treaty of Green Ville” at Greenville, Illinois, which will be appro- 
priately celebrated in August, 1945. Just one hundred and fifty years ago Maj. 
Gen. Anthony Wayne, for whom Wayne County, Michigan, is named, concluded 
this treaty with the Indians after an extensive military campaign throughout 
the Maumee valley from Cincinnati northwest to the site of the battle of Fallen 
Timbers near the present city of Toledo where the Indians were decisively de- 
feated. The importance of the treaty lies not only in the extensive Indian land 
cessions to the federal government but in the help it gave to implement the Jay 
Treaty removing British influence from this area, ending years of strife between 
American settlers and the Indians, and opening up the Old Northwest to more 
safe and rapid development. The author, Dr. F. Clever Bald, was recently 
appointed University War Historian at the University of Michigan. We may 
expect from his pen a later article looking toward the sesqui-centennial celebra- 
tion of the coming of Gen. Anthony Wayne to Detroit in 1796, and the estab- 
lishment of Wayne county—Ed.) 


HEN President Washington sent General Anthony 
Wayne into the West as commander of the Legion of 
the United States, he gave him two tasks to perform. One was 
to punish the Indians for their depredations in the “Territory 


North West of the River Ohio” thereby, incidentally, wiping 
out the disgrace of St. Clair’s debacle; the other, to bring peace 


to the region by making a definitive treaty with the hostile 
tribes. 


The General adequately completed the first part of his as- 
signment by decisively defeating the savages in the Battle of 
Fallen Timbers on August 20, 1794. Shortly afterwards, he 
set in train negotiations for achieving the second. From his 
headquarters at Fort Defiance, to which he had withdrawn 
after the battle, he issued, on September 12, a proclamation 
to the chiefs and warriors of the defeated nations. With the 
purpose of emphasizing the folly of further resistance, Wayne 
asserted that “the arm of the United States is strong;” and 
he declared that at the Fallen Timbers they had “only felt the 
weight of the little finger.”! If they wanted peace, he assured 
them they could have it simply by releasing all their white 
prisoners and by sending sachems and chief warriors to ne- 
gotiate with him. ‘The General promised that they should have 
safe conduct, and that Indian prisoners in the hands of the 
Americans would be set free. 
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After their rout at the Fallen Timbers, it would seem that 
the savages should have been ready to accept Wayne’s invita- 
tion to make peace; for they had not only been defeated by 
the Americans, they had also been disappointed by the British. 

In the spring of 1794 Lieutenant-Governor John Graves 
Simcoe had supervised the building of Fort Miamis on the 
Maumee River, not far below the Fallen Timbers. Equipped 
with artillery and garrisoned by troops from Detroit, it was 
hailed as proof that the British government was determined to 
protect the Indians. Besides, Colonel Alexander McKee, Brit- 
ish Indian superintendent, and his aides had labored as- 
siduously to organize the savages for the defense of their hunt- 
ing grounds. They had provided arms, ammunition, and sup- 
plies of food to hold the red men in readiness to check General 
Wayne’s advance. By such inducements were the Indians pre- 
vailed upon to fight. 

On August 20, at the Fallen Timbers, it is true that a com- 
pany of fifty volunteers from the vicinity of Detroit joined 
the force of savages; but, although the tide of battle turned 
against them, Major William Campbell, commandant of Fort 
Miamis, refrained from action, in obedience to orders from 
Quebec. He also kept the gates of the fort closed fast against 
the horde of demoralized Indians clamoring for sanctuary 
from pursuing foes. After defeat at the hands of the Amer- 
icans and disillusionment by the British, there was every rea- 
son to believe that the Indians would speedily make peace. 

Any such expectation, however, was nullified by the labors 
of Governor Simcoe, Colonel McKee, his lieutenant Matthew 
Elliot, and the lesser figures in the British Indian Department. 
Undaunted by Wayne’s victory, and despite the orders of the 
British government, they set to work afresh to hold the loyalty 
of the red men and to prevent them from making peace with 
the Americans. 

Late in September, 1794, Simcoe visited Fort Miamis. Soon 
he was joined by Joseph Brant, the Mohawk chief, who brought 
with him a band of his savage warriors. McKee and Elliot 
rounded up all the available Indians for a parley. Using their 
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most effective blandishments, they labored to counteract 
Wayne's appeal for peace. Brant urged the western Indians to 
prepare for war in the spring, promising to bring the Iroquois 
to their assistance.” 

McKee and Elliot had their headquarters at Detroit. Many 
of the other British subjects living there, however, were not 
so hostile to the Americans as they. In fact, Colonel Richard 
England, commandant of Fort Lernoult at Detroit, found much 
disaffection in the neighborhood. General Wayne’s relentless 
advance through the forests of Ohio and his crushing victory 
at the Fallen Timbers convinced many people that his next 
objective would be Detroit. Survivors of the battle on the 
Maumee, both red and white, fleeing for their lives, brought 
consternation to the region of the strait. When Colonel Eng- 
land called out the local militia to repel the expected invasion, 
some French Canadians refused to serve; and when he had 
one of them indicted and prosecuted by the attorney-general for 
sedition, the jury promptly found him not guilty.’ 

This was a serious situation for the Commandant, especially 
since, at the time, one-hundred-twenty of the garrison were 
unfit for duty because of malaria; but worse was to follow. 
Shortly after Wayne’s victory, humors began to circulate that 
the British government was planning to evacuate Detroit and 
Mackinac. As a matter of fact, in November, 1794, John Jay 
in London signed a treaty which provided for the delivery of 
the western posts to the United States on or before June 1, 
1796. With the transfer of sovereignty imminent, many men— 
land speculators, fur traders, and even government officials— 
began to look to the Americans for favors. One observer wrote: 
“ .. the few seemingly good subjects veered about with the 
wind on the first surmise of the evacuation of their Posts... .’4 

This of course, was an exaggeration; but there was enough . 
truth in the statement to suggest the difficult, position of Col- 
onel England. For, fur traders such as Frangois Navarre, 
George McDougall, and Antoine Lasselle; petty government 
officials, for instance, Patrick MecNiff, until recently deputy- 
surveyor, and John Askwith, clerk of the district court; and 
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even William Macomb, a member of the Assembly of Upper 
Canada, and owner of Belle Isle, Grosse Ile, the Macomb Farm 
(later, the Cass Farm), which extended from the river three 
miles north along the line of the present Cass Avenue in De- 
troit, and a great deal of other property in the neighborhood, 
became active in support of the American cause. 

The French settlement on the River Raisin, now Monroe, 
Michigan, was the center of strong pro-American sentiment. 
Frangois Navarre was the leading citizen there, and George 
McDougall, his cousin, frequently visited him. Since no Brit- 
ish troops were at hand, as was the case in Detroit, the hos- 
tility to authority developed unchecked. In the spring of 1794 
a Dominican priest, Father Thomas Le Dru, arrived at the 
River Raisin. He had been a missionary in the Illinois country, 
among the French people under American rule. Now he en- 
couraged the habitants to resist the british and urged them to 
communicate with the Americans.® 

When word of the priest’s activities reached Governor-Gen- 
eral Dorchester, he ordered Lieutenant-Governor Simcoe to 
arrest him and send him out of the country.® The order was 
passed along to Colonel England who took him into custody in 
August and sent him down to Fort Erie.“ Upon his arrival 
there, he was ordered to return to the United States at Oswego, 
New York, and never again to set foot in Upper Canada.® 

Governor Simcoe was so greatly disturbed by reports of Fr. 
Le Dru’s subversive influence at the River Raisin Settlement 
that he urged Lord Dorchester to send a loyal priest there to 
counteract “improper opinions.”® The Governor-General ap- 
pealed to Bishop Jean Francois Hubert, who sent the Reverend 
Edmund Burke to be the first resident priest at the Settlement 
and to act as vicar-general of Upper Canada.’ Governor Sim- 
coe instructed the new priest to consult with Colonel McKee 
on all occasions.'? 

When Father Burke arrived at the River Raisin Settlement, 
he found, as he expected, that the people were hostile to the 
British government. Entirely out of sympathy with the 
French habitants, and determined “to bring the deluded peas- 
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ants to a sense of their duty,’’* he alienated them still further 
by his vigorous denunciations of the Sans Culottes [Revolu- 
tionaries], as he called the Americans. 

Father Burke named George McDougall, Frangois Navarre, 
Isaac Williams, Jr., Captain Benac, Francois La Fontaine, 
Jacques Lasselle, Jr., and his uncle, Antoine Lasselle, as the 
ringleaders in spreading disaffection. He denounced them also 
for communicating with'the Americans. The Priest was right. 
All of these men aided General Wayne in his negotiations with 
the Indians, but Antoine Lasselle was his most successful 
envoy.. 

Early suspected of lukewarm attachment to the British 
cause, Lasselle had hastened to Fort Miamis, early in August, 
1794, with his nephew Jacques and seven or eight hired men 
to assist in completing the defenses, hoping by this action to 
allay distrust.17 On August 20, painted like a savage, Antoine 
fought against the Americans. Captured and tried by court- 
martial as a spy, because of his disguise, he was acquitted 
largely through the intervention of Colonel John Francis Ham- 
tramck; and when his brother Jacques, Sr., brought three 
white prisoners to Fort Wayne on October 13, to offer in ex- 
change, General Wayne released him.’* After having promised 
to serve the American cause, Antoine Lasselle left for Detroit 
to prepare for his winter trading and to recruit envoys who 
would carry General Wayne’s message of peace to the Indians. 

Leaving Colonel Hamtramck in command of the Fort, Gen- 
eral Wayne set out for Greenville, where he arrived on No- 
vember 2, 1794. There he found awaiting him a delegation of 
half-breeds from the Wyandots of Sandusky—Enos Coon, Peter 
Zane, and Abraham Williams. They carried letters from Isaac- 
Williams, Jr., a Wyandot chief and brother of Abraham. 

In addition to the letters, which asked for terms on which 
peace might be made, Abraham Williams brought valuable in- 
formation. He informed Wayne that Joseph Brant, the Mo- 
hawk chief, had sent a messenger to Sandusky, urging the 
chiefs to meet him, Simcoe, and McKee at the Big Rock on the 
Maumee for a conference. The Mohawk insisted that the Wyan- 
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dots must join in one more desperate effort to destroy the 
American army next spring. This time, he predicted success, 
for he promised that the Iroquois would help the western In- 
dians, and he declared that the British King, their “Father” 
was sending troops.1¢ 

Williams explained that his brother and the other chiefs had 
thought it expedient to accept Brant’s invitation; conse- 
quently, they had gone to the conference and had sent him to 
Wayne. He declared that three of the principal chiefs of the 
Sandusky Wyandots had been killed at Fallen Timbers, and 
that the surviving chiefs were now for peace. 

General Wayne addressed a letter to Isaac Williams, Jr., 
thanking him for his efforts to induce the Wyandots to make 
peace, urging him to persevere in his endeavor, and promising 
him a liberal reward if he was successful.!7 Although Abraham 
Williams left with Wayne two hostages—one of them a young 
chief—the General was not confident that he could induce the 
Wyandots to treat with him. Their having gone to Brant’s 
conference made the result of his own negotiations appear 
doubtful.18 

If there was uncertainty in regard to the Wyandots, there 
was still no sign that the other tribes were even interested in 
Wayne’s invitation. In fact, on December 14, the Reverend 
David Jones, chaplain of the Legion, wrote in his diary that 
Isaac Zane, Enos Coon, and two other Wyandots appeared at 
Fort Greenville and announced that “there is no real Prospect 
of Peace.” The visitors blamed the British for the situation. 
Dr. Jones wrote: “McKee is busily employed with Eliot in de- 
ceiving the Indians & bribing them very high to continue the 
war, with the greatest assurances to Join them next spring. 
The Indians in the meantime are to make a Deed of all the 
Land north west of the river Ohio to the King of Great 
Britain.” 

This report must have been discouraging to General Wayne; 
but his agents from Michigan were scouring the woods and 
making contacts which would soon produce results. 

Antoine Lasselle, back again in Detroit, after his release at 
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Fort Wayne, quickly made preparations for wintering with 
the Indians—his usual method of carrying on his business as ¢ 
fur trader. This time when they set out, he and his companions 
carried more than merchandise. They had instructions to urge 
the savages to go to Greenville as soon as possible for pre- 
liminary talks with General Wayne. 

Accompanying Lasselle were Francois La Fontaine, Jean 
Baptiste Romaine dit Sans Crainte, Francgois Pepin, and two 
of his nephews, Francois and Hyacinthe Lasselle.?° A third 
nephew, Jacques, Jr., nicknamed Coco, remained behind to 
spread American propaganda among the Indians of the neigh- 
borhood. A son-in-law of Blue Jacket, the influential Shawnee 
chief who had led the confederated warriors’ at the Battle of 
Fallen Timbers, Jacques, Jr., was hopeful of conducting his 
father-in-law to General Wayne. Blue Jacket’s example and 
his prestige would exert a mighty force in favor of the Amer- 
icans, 

Antoine Lasselle’s emissaries labored so successfully that, 
by the latter part of December, 1794, they had brought forty 
Ottawa, Chippewa, Potawatomi, and Delawares to Fort 
Wayne.”! There Colonel Hamtramck held council with them 
and sent twenty chiefs and warriors to Fort Greenville with 
Antoine Lasselle and Sans Crainte as interpreters. They set 
out on December 30, and Hamtramck wrote: “I expect to see 
all the other nations in a few days.”*? Two weeks later, a dele- 
gation of Miami chiefs arrived at Fort Wayne, and the Colonel 
sent them also to Greenville.* 

When the chiefs conducted by Lasselle and Sans Crainte 
reached Headquarters, General Wayne entertained them as 
honored guests and assembled them in council on January 19. 
Addressing them as “Younger Brothers,” he said: “Your 
Brother Lassell [sic] was liberated from a conviction that he 
wou’d . . . open your eyes to your true interest which he 
has done by bringing you here today. He shall not go unre- 
warded.’’4 

The General promised to distribute presents to the chiefs 
before they left for their villages, and he urged them to agree 
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on a date for a final treaty. On January 20 Mash-i-pi-nash-i- 
wish, or Bad Bird, Chippewa chief from Michilimackinac, re- 
plied for his tribe and for the Ottawa. Addressing Wayne as 
his “klder Brother,” he declared that he was very glad when 
he heard the General’s voice “by Mr. Lassell,”’ and that 
the great chiefs at home would be happy to learn of Wayne's 
good words. Continuing, Bad Bird asserted: “I am the man 
who carries the key that opens the House of Peace.” There- 
upon, he presented a key to the General and assured him that 
he was offering it on behalf of all the chiefs of the nations 
present. 

On the next day, General Wayne, at a concluding council, 
thanked Bad Bird for his friendly speech and gave him a key 
to open the door to “the General Treaty to be held at Green- 
ville & all the doors of our posts & Garrisons.” After they had 
signed a preliminary article of peace and agreed upon June 15, 
1795, as the date of grand council, he sent them away to spread 
the news of the prospective treaty. 

When Antoine Lasselle and Sans Crainte reached Fort 
Wayne, the latter wrote to his friends at Detroit that General 
Wayne had promised him two dollars a day to visit the Indian 
villages and induce the chiefs to make peace. He was delighted 
with the assignment and with the pay.*° Antoine Lasselle wrote 
to his nephew, Jacques, Jr., telling him of the successful meet- 
ing and urging him to send Blue Jacket at once.** The Shawnee 
Chief, as a matter of fact, must have been well on his way at 
the time; for on February 8, Blue Jacket and other chiefs of 
the Shawnee, Delawares, and Miami met with General Wayne 
at Greenville. All of them blamed Governor Simcoe, Colonel 
McKee, and Joseph Brant for having aroused them to fight the 
Americans, and averred that the trio was still actively en- 
gaged in planning a spring campaign. A Delaware chief who 
had been at the council on the Maumee in October, 1794, de- 
livered to General Wayne the war belt which Brant had given 
him there. On February 11 Blue Jacket and the other chiefs 


signed a preliminary article of peace and agreed to return in 
June.*® 
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General Wayne had continued his correspondence with Isaac 
Williams, Jr. On January 4, 1795, he wrote thanking him for 
his letters of November 18 and December 4, 1794, which demon- 
strated Williams’ “faithful endeavours” to promote peace. 
Wayne mentioned “a private token” of his regard for Williams, 
which his brother Abraham would give him, and assured the 
Wyandot chief that he would receive further recompense when 
peace was finally concluded. He urged Williams to come at 
once to Greenville “with the other Chiefs of Sandusky.” 

One of Williams’ “endeavours” had been to induce Adam 
Brown, a white chief of the Wyandots living in a village below 
Detroit, about a mile southwest of the present town of 
Gibraltar, to make peace with the Americans. Brown, how- 
ever, rebuffed Williams’ plea, chiding him for treating with 
Wayne without the consent of all the chiefs and warriors. 
The white Chief expressed the opinion that Williams’ meddling 
would bring only disaster to the Indians. He reported that 
Governor Simcoe had visited his village and that the warriors 
had decided to support Great Britain.*° 

Isaac Williams, Jr.. finally accepted General Wayne's in- 
Vitation and went to Greenville in February with fourteen 
Wyandot warriors, arriving after Blue Jacket and the other 
chiefs had gone. In the name of the Sandusky Wyandots, 
Williams signed preliminary articles of peace and agreed to at- 
tend the treaty in June.*! 

Now all of the tribes had expressed their readiness to make 
peace: but General Wayne knew the mercurial nature of the 
savages, and he knew also that Colonel McKee and Father 
Burke were laboring to thwart his plans. Wayne's agents, how- 
ever, maintained close contact with the Indians. 

Father Burke was well-informed about their activities. He 
rightly credited “Lascelles [sic] and his gang” with having 
induced the chiefs to meet General Wayne at Greenville,*? and 
it was through the vigilance of these men that the priest was 
prevented from influencing the savages. For instance, it was 
Sans Crainte and Pepin who intercepted a letter he had writ- 


ten to the Potawatomi. They appended a postscript declaring 
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him to be “neither a Frenchman nor a Priest, but a rascal who 
is chosen by the English to deceive you & blind you as McKee 
has always done.”** Gaining possession of the note somehow 
or other, Father Burke, in a rage, sent a copy of it to Colonel 
McKee as an example of how the Canadians defamed loyal 
servants of the King. 

Father Burke’s life at the River Raisin Settlement was made 
miserable by the pro-American element there. He charged 
George McDougall, whom he called an “infamous traitor,” with 
having hired a brace of Indians to murder Matthew Elliot, 
3ritish Indian agent, and Adam Brown.** William Macomb he 
stigmatized as “a staunch friend of Congress” who, by tamper- 
ing with the Indians, had kept him from a council which Col- 
onel McKee had called at the Big Rock. Frangois Navarre, 
according to the embittered priest, was very active in turning 
the savages against the British. “. . . that peasant’s im- 
pudence,” he wrote, “deprives me of all patience.”*° 

Father Burke overreached himself when he sent an address 
to the Wyandots of Sandusky urging them to remain loyal to 
Great Britain. Isaac Williams, Jr., sent it to General Wayne, 
who forwarded it to Timothy Pickering, Secretary of War. The 
latter promised to hand it to the Secretary of State.?® He did 
so, and Secretary Edmund Randolph sent a copy to the British 
minister, George Hammond, protesting against Father Burke’s 
meddling in affairs of state.** 

General Wayne’s emissaries to the Indians did their work 
well. During April and May, 1975, the chiefs and warriors 
began coming to Fort Wayne. On May 6 Blue Jacket and his 
son-in-law, Jacques Lasselle, Jr., arrived. The Shawnee chief 
was profuse in his protestations of friendship. He requested 
Colonel Hamtramck to send a messenger to Greenville to in- 
form General Wayne that ever since his visit to headquarters, 
he had been busy persuading the Indian nations to attend the 
treaty. The Chief declared that Governor Simcoe and Colonel 
McKee were attempting to assemble the tribes for a council on 
the Maumee in June. Blue Jacket promised to do what he 
could to prevent the meeting and to be at Greenville for the 
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treaty as early as possible. He requested the General to permit 
Jacques Lasselle, Jr., to attend with the Shawnee.*® 

On May 8 Francois La Fontaine arrived from Detroit. He 
reported that a council of war chiefs was in session at the Big 
Rock on the Maumee;*? but no arguments now could prevail 
against Wayne’s. Indians soon came in a steady stream, taxing 
Colonel Hamtramck’s resources to feed them. Every letter to 
General Wayne reported new arrivals. On May 26 Sans 
Crainte and Pepin appeared with thirty-seven savages from 
Michilimackinac. They reported that chiefs of all the tribes 
were preparing to go to headquarters, but that they could not 
leave their villages until after the corn was planted.*® Pepin 
conducted the northern chiefs to Greenville, but San Crainte 
remained at Fort Wayne to receive others whom he was ex- 
pecting. 

Almost all of the Michigan men who assisted General Wayne 
were French Canadians and aside from their dislike of the 
British, their principal interest was the Indian trade. By 
aiding the Americans, they won special advantages—for in- 
stance, the Lasselles at Fort Wayne and George McDougall at 
Fort Defiance. Other British subjects, of the English-speaking 
element at Detroit, had a different reason for making friendly 
advances. Although most of them also depended largely on 


the fur trade in their stores, they had recently obtained from 


the Indians huge tracts of land. These grants they hoped to 
have ratified by General Wayne at the forthcoming treaty. Un- 
like the French, these men waited until American ascendancy 


* was assured before making friendly overtures. 


One group, consisting of John Askin, John Dodemead, Pat- 
rick MeNiff, Robert McNiff, John Kinzie, William Forsyth, Jr., 
and John Askwith, “obtained the Indian cession of a million 
acres of land on the Maumee River, embracing the site of the 
present city of Toledo.”*! This was only a beginning. These 
men, together with a few others, secured from the savages 
title to a part of northern Ohio lying between the present city 
of Cleveland and Sandusky Bay. This tract was known as the 
Cuyahoga Purchase.*? Others obtained smaller grants. 
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Consequently, when the Indians set out for Greenville, they 
were accompanied by Detroiters who hoped to have their pur- 
chases ratified by General Wayne. Among those who went were 
Patrick MeNiff, John Askwith, John Askin, Jr., Robert Abbott, 
and John Kinzie.**. McNiff, who had recently been removed from 
his office as deputy-surveyor of Upper Canada, won General 
Wayne’s favor by presenting him with some papers “of an 
Interesting Nature,” and a plan of Detroit.44 Young Askin, 
on the other hand, charged by George McDougall with having 
fought against the Americans at the Fallen Timbers, was in- 
terned in Fort Jefferson during the negotiations.*® In spite 
of the efforts of the speculators, none of the Indian grants was 
recognized in the treaty. 

General Wayne’s patience was sorely tried by the tardy ap- 
pearance of the chiefs. Among those from Michigan who finally 
arrived and who signed the treaty were: The New Corn, a 
Potawatomi from the region of near Lake Michigan ; A-goosh-a- 
way, an Ottawa from the vicinity of Detroit; Bad Bird, or 
Mash-i-pi-nash-i-wish, a Chippewa from Michilimackinac; the 
Red Pole, a Shawnee from Detroit; Okia, a Potawatomi from 
the Huron River; Blue Jacket, a Shawnee from the Detroit 
region; Omissas, a Chippewa from Lake Superior; White 
Pigeon, or Wah-be-me-me, a Potawatomi from the St. Joseph 
River; and Isaac Williams, Jr., a Wyandot from the River 
Raisin and the Sandusky River. The absentees were Adam 
Brown and Walk-in-the-Water, Wyandot chiefs who lived near 
the mouth of the Detroit River. 

General Wayne received all the chiefs cordially and gave 
them “a little drink to wash the dust out of our throats.” At 
the same time he warned them: “We will, on this happy occa- 
sion, be merry, without, however, passing the bounds of tem- 
perance and sobriety.’*® Among the chiefs who spoke in favor 
of peace with the United States were Bad Bird, Blue Jacket, 
A-goosh-a-way, and the New Corn. 

During the negotiations, Jean Baptiste Romaine dit Sans 
Crainte and Jacques Lasselle, Jr., served as interpreters. When 
the treaty was signed on August 3, 1795, Michigan men who 
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placed their names on the document as witnesses were: An- 
toine Lasselle, Hyacinthe Lasselle, Frangois La Fontaine, 
Francois Pepin, Romaine La Chambre, Jean Baptiste Beau- 
bien, Francois Navarre, Louis Beaufait, and Jean Baptiste 
Couture. Others present were George McDougall, Robert Ab- 
bott, John Kinzie, Patrick McNiff, and John Askwith. 

The historian cannot say that there would have been no 
Treaty of Greenville if most of these Michigan men had not 
used their influence with the Indians in favor of the Amer- 
icans; but he can say that their labors were invaluable in mak- 
ing that treaty possible. By inducing the savages to trust Gen- 
eral Wayne, they performed an inestimable service to the 
United States. For by this treaty, the government not only 
acquired most of the present state of Ohio, and several de- 
tached areas including, in Michigan, land at Detroit, a strip 
along Lake Erie and the Detroit River, and Mackinac Island, 
but more important still for the development of the Old North- 
west, the Treaty of Greenville also “brought to an end forty 
years of warfare in the valley of the Ohio, during which it is 
estimated five thousand whites were killed or captured. For 
three years past the war had cost the government of the United 
States over a million dollars a year. The peace which Wayne 
brought to the frontier lasted for fifteen years. .. .”47 
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mitted as a state was the appointment of a state geologist 
and the appropriation of $29,000 for the purpose of a geological 
survey of the state. This amount of money was to cover several 
years’ work. Dr. Douglass Houghton was appointed state 
geologist. In 1838 the legislature gave him three assistants, one 
each in zoology, botany, and topography. The botanist of the 
survey was Dr. John Wright. The botanical findings were 
published in 1839 in what is known as Wright’s Catalogue.’ 
Since seventeen specimens of each species of plant were to be 
preserved and since the apparatus for drying and preserving 
the large collections was necessarily bulky, the botanical sur- 
vey was limited to the two lower tiers of counties, Monroe 
and St. Clair counties excepted. Kalamazoo County was one 
of the counties visited in 1888. 

In the 1870’s F. H. Tuthill, a clerk in one of the Kalamazoo 
banks made collections of plants in Kalamazoo County. An 
interesting account of these is given in the Botanical Gazette 
under the title “Some notes on the Flora near Kalamazoo, 
Mich.”? | 

Among recent students of the flora of the county are H. R. 
Becker of Charleston Township, Dr. L. A. Kenoyer of Western 
Michigan College and Fred W. Rapp of Vicksburg. 

Mrs. Hanes and I have given all our spare time for the past 
twelve years to the collection and study of the plants of the 
county. Previous to 1933 we had made small collections but 
had not done the intensive work which has been carried on 
since. We have a herbarium of 1700 different species, varieties, 


O*: of the legislative acts soon after Michigan was ad- 


Wright, John, M. D., Catalogue of the Phaenogams and Filicoid Plants Col- 
lected on the Geological Survey of Michigan. Legislative Report No. 23, (Detroit. 
1839), PP. 17-44. 

Botanical Gazette, Vol. 1, (1876), pp. 13-14. 
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and forms of plants found within the county. Our collection 
consists of what are known as vascular plants. This type 
includes the two higher orders of plant life—the ferns and 
their allies and the flowering plants. At least 50 species of 
plants that are new to Michigan, as far as can be determined, 
have been reported in papers given before the Michigan 
Academy of Science, Arts, and Letters and elsewhere. Many 
others that are rare in the state or that are outside their 
usual range have been included in these papers. We have a 
“Flora of Kalamazoo County” in manuscript. To some extent 
it is a flora of Michigan, as two-thirds of the species known in 
the state are represented in our herbarium. 

Before going into detail about the floral geography of the 
county a numerical statement of certain groups of plants will 
give some idea of the variety of plant life found. We have 
collected 31 species and varieties of ferns, 168 of grasses, 170 
of sedges, 29 of orchids, 26 of willows, 12 of oaks, 14 of but- 
tercups, 20 of hawthorns, 20 of raspberries and blackberries, 
24 of violets, 23 of goldenrods, and 26 of asters. About 17% 
of the grasses are of European or other foreign origin. All 
the sedges are native to the United States and all except two 
or three are native to Michigan. Besides the twenty varieties 
of raspberries and blackberries noted, we have at least one-half 
as many more blackberries not yet described or published. 

Many of the commoner plants known to flower lovers are 
well represented in most of the townships of the county. Among 
these are the pepper-and-salt, toothroot, Dutchman’s breeches 
and squirrel corn, the two hepaticas, the wild cranes-bill, the 
may apple or mandrake, the Jack-in-the-Pulpit, several of the 
buttercups and trilliums and some of the orchids. Even the 
celadine poppy is found quite plentifully in the southern half 
of the county. 

The majority of plants seem to thrive best in water, in 
swamps, in moist ground, or near bodies of water. Many of the 
grasses are in wet places, and a large part of the sedges are 
in water or in damp locations. Our two cattails, the common 
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broad-leaved kind and the rarer narrow-leaved variety are 
water-loving species. Other plants, which naturally appear to 
live in dry situations are most abundant within a few feet 
or yards of marsh or pond. 

The plants of our original prairies were of a different charac- 
ter. They grew among the tall grasses and vegetation with 
which the prairies were covered. With the coming of the 
plow they had to seek the only refuges that were left. They 
found these in fence rows, on roadsides, along the right of 
ways of railroads, and even in rural cemeteries. To be sure 
these refuges are very limited in extent compared to the large 
tracts of prairie land this type of plants occupied in the county 
when the settlers came. Today, however, we find sunflowers, 
cone flowers, rosin weeds, asters, goldenrods, wild indigo, lead 
plant, and several kinds of prairie grasses coloring our road- 
sides in summer and autumn. Coreopsis palmata is essentially 
a prairie plant. It is a rare species in the state, having been 
reported from only two or three counties of southwestern Mich- 
igan. Douglass Houghton collected specimens in 1838 on Gull 
Prairie. These are in the University Herbarium. We have never 
found this plant on Gull Prairie, which is in Richland Town- 
ship, but we have in Portage, Schoolcraft, and Texas Town- 
ships. The prairie violet, Viola peditifida, is also very rare 
in the state. We have seen it in abundance on roadsides and 
along the railway in Schoolcraft Township, and along the 
trand Trunk railroad, in a fence row, and in Harrison Ceme- 
tery in Prairie Ronde Township. This violet may be confused 
with the common bird-foot violet since both have the leaflets 
deeply cut. The bird-foot violet prefers sandy soil, while the 
prairie violet requires black soil with plenty of humus. Still 
another plant that must have been plentiful when the prairie 
was young is Baptisia leucophaea, the bracted wild indigo. At 
present we know of only two or three plants in two separate 
locations both of which are on roadsides in Schoolcraft Town- 
ship. 
Along the Kalamazoo River both north and east of Kala- 
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mazoo are two trees of the clover family that are not native 
elsewhere in the county. These are the honey locust and the 
redbud or Judas tree. The green ash is occasional along the 
river east of Comstock. Among other rare trees is the downy 
poplar, Populus heterophylla. This tree is southern in range, 
but a few grow in a cathole northwest of Kimble Lake in 
Schoolcraft Township. The southwest portion of the county has 
two trees that as far as we know do not reach into other parts 
of Kalamazoo County. The one is Ulmus Thomasi, the cork, 
rock, or hickory elm; the other is the Kentucky coffee-tree 
which is found in Climax and Wakeshina Townships. It is said 
that this Kentucky coffee-tree is quite common on the battle- 
field of Gettysburg. In the spring of 1935 on one of our botany 
trips we were delighted to find a lone hemlock tree, which has 
proved to be the only native tree of its kind in Kalamazoo 
County. It is a tree about 60 feet high and grows among tama- 
rack and silver maple in Section 20, Prairie Ronde atti 
near an island locally known as Crane Town. 

Returning to the flora along the Kalamazoo River, we find 
several plants which are confined to its banks or to neighbor- 
ing swamp and woodland. Corydalis flavula has been seen only 
in Comstock Township in wooded tracts along or near the 
river. Filipendula rubva, Queen-of-the-Prairie, a beautiful mem- 
ber of the rose family, grows east of Comstock and east of 
Galesburg. One of the Physostegias, the spreading chervil, and 
a rare species of the corn salads, Valerianella chenopodifolia 
have been collected east of Kalamazoo near the river. East of 
Galesburg is found the green violet, Hybanthus concolor. F. H. 
Tuthill must have found it here seventy years ago as he in- 
cludes it in his list and his and ours are the only reports for 
the county. This plant of the violet family grows upright to 
the height of two feet. It blossoms are greenish and are quite 
small but its seed pods are large as are the seeds. One of our 
most beautiful ferns, which is transplanted successfully into 
gardens, is the ostrich fern. In places it is abundant along 
the river both east and north of Kalamazoo. On Island, No. 4, 
Cooper Township, besides the red-bud, the honey locust, and the 
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chestnut oak, grows a plant with rather insignificant flowers, 
which goes by the common name of fog-fruit. It used to be 
known scientifically as Lippia lanceolata. Now it is Phyla 
lance olata. It has been reported from a few places in south- 
western Michigan. This island was our only station until 
1944 when an abundant stand was discovered two miles north 
of it near where the river leaves the county. And on July 5th 
one lone plant was collected on the very edge of Austin Lake. 
Kalamazoo County has in its flora many species known as 
Atlantic Coastal Plain plants. These are plants primarily 
growing along the Atlantic Coastal Plain from Newfoundland 
to Florida. For some causes, not yet satisfactorily explained, 
plants of this type are found inland especially near the head 
of Lake Michigan in northern Indiana and in some of the south- 
western counties of Michigan. In Kalamazoo County they are 
restricted mainly to the southwest quarter of the county, al- 
though a few are found at Stony Lake in Ross Township. 
In this area are two zones in each of which there is a conges- 
tion of this kind of flora. Zone 1 comprises the townships of 
Portage and Schoolcraft, the western sections of Brady and 
Pavilion Townships and White Lake near the southern bound- 
ary of Kalamazoo Township. Austin Lake is the nucleus of 
this zone. Zone 2 is composed of Prairie Ronde and Texas 
Townships and a part of Oshtemo Township, with Eagle Lake 
as its nucleus. We have almost 40 of these species in the county, 
21 of which are found in both zones. Our paper before the 
Michigan Academy of Science, Arts, and Letters® gives a de- 
tailed list of these plants. One species which was not men- 
tioned in this paper is Solidago graminifolia var. remota. This 
is found at Austin and Eagle Lakes, and on a swamp border 
southwest of West Lake. According to Dr. L. H. Shinners 
the only other location known for this goldenrod is on the 
dunes in northern Indiana. Another of this class of plants 
is a small sedge, Hemicarpha micrantha. We have found it 
near several lakes in the county. An interesting point in con- 
~ 3Hanes, Clarence R., “The Atlantic Coastal Plain Element in the Flora of 


Kalamazoo County, Michigan,’ Papers, Mich. Acad. Sci., Arts, and Letters, 
(1941), p. 27; (1942), pp. 37-43. 
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nection with it is that Dr. John Wright, the botanist of the 
first geological survey collected it in 1838 on the shore of 
Austin Lake. In 1936, ninety eight years later we visited this 
lake and saw several plants of the same species growing there. 

As stated before a large part of our plants live in or near 
water. Some of the habitats are in boggy places where it is 
almost impossible to go safely. Some are in deep or shallow 
water where they are seldom seen and where they may spend 
their growing season without anyone knowing of their exist- 
ence, unless dislodged by fishermen or by wind. In some of 
our shallower lakes we have found it profitable to search the 
shores where remnants of dislodged plants have been cast. We 
have discovered some good things in this manner and have 
also learned that the growth of certain species must be erratic 
from year to year as we have seen remnants only during occa- 
sional seasons. The shore life also changes with the lowering 
or raising of the water level of pond or lake. Plants that were 
abundant during low water level have been absent or. almost 
entirely so for several years after one or more wet seasons. 
One of these is Myriophyllum tenellum, which lined the shores 
of Eagle and Pretty Lakes during 1935 and 1936. From 1937 
to 1941 it apparently had vanished until its reappearance in 
that year. 

The white water lily, Nymphaea tuberosa, is the common 
form in our lakes and ponds. In Stony Lake and in Campbell 
Lake grows the smaller white water lily. This is Nymphaea 
odorata. The blossoms are smaller and pinkish, and the leaves 
are small and quite red beneath. Near Valley Lake in Alamo 
Township two rare plants grow in the same spot among tama- 
rack. The one is the swamp fly honeysuckle, Lonicera oblongi- 
folia; the other is the dainty orchid, Arethusa bulbosa. Neither 
has been reported elsewhere in the county. F. H. Tuthill had 
the Arethusa in his list. Several years ago in a beech, maple, 
ash, and hickory wood in Texas township, Mrs. Hanes discov- 
ered what is considered the rarest orchid in Michigan or Wis- 
consin. This is Triphora trianthophora, nodding pogonia or 
three-birds. We have made several return visits to this sta- 
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tion and have found the orchids persisting in spite of yearly 
pasturing. 

Another interesting plant that is naturally local in an in- 
land county such as Kalamazoo is the prickly pear cactus, 
Opuntia humifusa. Quite a colony of these plants has found 
a favorable habitat in a high sandy field in Cooper Town- 
ship. Here they blossom annually but when transplanted into 
heavier soil they soon cease to produce flowers. 

In F. H. Tuthill’s “Some notes on the Flora near Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,” published in 1876, he speaks of the bed of American 
Lotus in the pond at Vicksburg. A few of these plants are 
still in existence and occasionally one or two blossoms are seen. 
The tubers are farinaceous and edible. The seeds are eatable. 
These lotus beds are not as uncommon in Michigan as some 
writers seem to think. There is a large bed near Monroe, Mich- 
igan. At Vicksburg there is a sign declaring the plants to be 
the rare Egyptian lotus. At Gene Stratton Porter’s Limber- 
lost we were told that they had the rare Egyptian lotus but 
we were also told that Mrs. Porter brought the tubers or seeds 
from the Vicksburg bed. Friends from Wisconsin tell us in 
that state, where there are fifty or more beds of American 
lotus, some editors annually write up the plant as very rare 
and persist in calling it the Egyptian lotus. The scientific name 
of our native species is now given as Nelumbo pantapetala. In 
Gray’s Manual of Botany you will find it as Nelumbo lutea. 

One of the plants most interesting to us is Cabomba caro- 
liniana, known under the common name of fanwort. It is inter- 
esting for several reasons. One is that in the middle states, 
before its discovery in Kalamazoo County, the northern range 
of the species was southern Illinois. There appear to be no 
intermediate stations. Fred W. Rapp of Vicksburg first col- 
lected specimens in Kimble Lake in 1936. This lake lies in the 
southeastern part of Schoolcraft Township. Since 1936 we 
have found it in Howard Lake and especially abundant in Bar- 
ton Lake and in the creek connecting Barton and Kimble 
Lakes. It is a member of the waterlily family with a tiny 
blossom little more than one-half inch in diameter. The leaves 
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are finely cut except for several very small upper leaves, which. 
are entire. When the surface of the lake is perfectly smooth and 
the water is clear, it is a wonderful sight to see hundreds of 
these plants rising from the bottom. They resemble a miniature 
pine forest when viewed from above. Some of the tiny lilies 
can be seen fully opened three or four feet below the surface, 
others only a few inches below the surface, and still others 
at the surface or on a floating stem three to five inches long. 
Whether the flowers which never reach the surface are self- 
fertilized or cross-fertilized from pollen floating in the water 
is at present unknown to us. 

Our county has remnants of a more northern flora which 
linger on precariously in suitable situations. The round- 
leaved orchis and the dwarf flowering dogwood are rare with 
us but farther north they are common plants as is the trailing 
arbutus, which we have in small patches in at least three local- 
ities. Also stray members of species, whose range is in the 
states south of Michigan, are occasionally found. The sessile 
trillium, Trillium sessile, is in a clearing two miles southwest 
of Fulton. The flower is unlike that of other trilliums, having 
no peduncle and never opening very much. The color is a deep 
maroon. This north and south division of plants is to some 
extent a matter of climate. The east and west divisions may 
be partly due to the same cause, as certain southern plants 
grow up along the east shore of Lake Michigan because of the 
warmer westernly winds from over the lake. The papaw, or 
Michigan banana as we like to call it, is naturally a species 
of more southernly regions. All the white pine in the county 
is on the west side. There are hundreds of them around the 
Sugarloaf Lakes, some near Goose Lake, and a few in Alamo 
Township. We find nearly all the moosewood or leatherwood 
in Prairie Ronde Township. Stray shrubs have been seen in 
Comstock and Wakeshma Townships. The bark of this shrub, 
Dirca palustris, is so tough that it was used to hang up deer, 
or as one hunter told us, to tie around the legs and to draw 
the carcass to camp. The Indians used the bark for baskets, 
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weaving in the fragrant sweetgrass, which is very common in 
our marshy meadows. 

Some mention should be made of edible nuts, fruits, and 
berries. The demand for nuts has been increasing faster than 
the supply. The black walnut was scattered throughout the 
county in the days of the pioneer, but its value as a cabinet 
wood has made it an infrequent tree today. Its relative, the 
butternut or white walnut, was never common in our county. 
It prefers wet situations while the black walnut thrives in 
drier soil. A few butternuts are native in Alamo, Kalamazoo, 
and Texas Townships, and in Cooper Township in what is 
known as Cooper Glen. We have several varieties of hickories, 
all except one of which are edible. The kingnut, whose fruit 
grows to mammoth size in the southern states, is found in 
limited numbers in Brady and Pavilion Townships. The hazel- 
nut grows along fencerows and small creeks but usually does 
not produce many good nuts. The white beech is erratic in its 
bearing. One is fortunate if he gets a season when he can gather 
the triangular nuts of this tree. 

Our wild berries are numerous and productive, unless win- 
ters are too severe or frosts bring injury in blossoming time. 
Several of the blackberries and dewberries are the ancestors 
of garden varieties. Wild red raspberries grow on swamp bor- 
ders and black raspberries in the drier soil of open wood or 
fencerow. The yellow or amber colored berry is a variety of the 
black raspberry. The pioneers found all three colors of rasp- 
berries and speak of them in their early writings. Both red 
and white wild strawberries grow in the county. The white 
variety has been found in only two townships. There are two 
native cranberries, usually called the large and the small, but 
while they are botanically distinct we see little difference in 
their size. The wild crab apple, Malus coronaria, and several 
kinds of wild grapes are scattered throughout. We have made 
delicious marmalade from the mixture of the two. 

Our lone huckleberry may grow in swamps or in dry sandy 
soil. Its ten seed-like nutlets make it less edible than the many 
seeded blueberries, five or more varieties of which we have. 
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Three of these are dry land berries and two are swamp berries. 
The swamp plants are the most productive in the southern 
counties. They are known as high-brush blueberries. One of 
these has black shiny fruit; the other has a bluish berry cov- 
ered with a bloom. We should not neglect to mention two of 
the viburnums. Viburnum trilobum is often called the high- 
bush cranberry. The pioneers used the red berries for jelly. 
It is the American cousin of the snowball and grows in swamps 
and along streams. Viburnum Lentago goes by the name of 
nannyberry or wild raisin. Its fruit is black and when ripe or 
dried has an agreeable taste similar to that of a raisin. The 
geographical status of the papaw has already been mentioned. 
Few people are familiar with its bell-like maroon flowers and 
many do not know its fruit, but some of those who do think 
there is nothing equal to it while others consider it too rich 
in flavor or find it distasteful. 

The labor and attention necessary for the collection, drying, 
and mounting of herbarium specimens is very great. Several 
times as many plants are gathered and pressed as are incor- 
porated in the herbarium. We have deposited at least 1000 
specimens in the herbaria of Cornell, Harvard, and Michigan 
Universities, in the National Herbarium and the National 
Arboretum at Washington, and in the herbaria of the New 
York Botanical Garden and the Brooklyn Botanic Garden. 
Only a small number of our plants have been given individual 
mention and geographical status in this paper. We hope the 
selections made will reveal to the reader something of the 
abundance and diversity of plant life in Kalamazoo County. 
To us every plant has a history or a special meaning. Some 
are more attractive than others because of beauty, or a rarity, 
or of their dependence upon special insects for fertilization, 
or of the circumstances attending their discovery. None of 
them are merely dried specimens. 
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COVER PICTURE 


ORT WILKINS, at Fort Wilkins State Park in Keweenaw 
Beatty, is one of the important relics of United States 
military operations in the north country in the early 19th 
century. This fort was established by the Federal Govern- 
ment May 28, 1844, by Companies A and B of the Fifth In- 
fantry. 

The purpose was to protect the copper mining industry and 
to assist in removal of the Indians from this part of Michigan. 
The beautiful “Copper Harbor” was the port of entry for 
copper miners after the treaty of 1843 with the Chippewa. 
Fort Wilkins was established in the year following the treaty. 

On July 25, 1846, the garrison was wholly removed, for 
service in the Mexican War, and the post was not again oc- 
cupied until September 26, 1867. On August 30, 1870, the 
garrisoning of the post was discontinued owing to the aban- 
donment of mining in this vicinity. In accord with an act 
of Congress in 1884 Fort Wilkins was transferred from the 
War Department to the Department of the Interior, and in 
1892 to the Lighthouse Service. 

The surroundings of this old post are very attractive. It is 
situated on high ground between Lake Fanny Hooe and Ke- 
weenaw Bay, which leads out into Lake Superior. The fort 
is a little east of the outlet of Lake Fanny Hooe. On other 
sides in its palmy days there was a palisade of cedar posts. 
Fort Wilkins is believed to be the only palisaded fort still 
standing, as originally built, between the Alleghanies and the 
Mississippi River. 

In order to preserve and restore this outpost the counties 
of Houghton and Keweenaw purchased the fort and reserva- 
tion in 1921 and deeded it to the State for park purposes. 
Many of the buildings were restored by the State Park Divi- 
sion from 1923 to 1929, and others with WPA help in the period 
1939-40. The picture on the cover was taken in 1941. 
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AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


HE American Historical Association held its Fifty- 
‘§} ninth Annual meeting in Chicago, December 28 and 29, 
1944. The 1942 session was cancelled and that of 1943 was 
little more than a gathering of those living in the vicinity 
of New York City, but this year there was an attempt to 
return to the pre-war pattern. The effect of the war was 
revealed, however, in the shortened session, in the relatively 
smaller number from outside the Middle West, and in the 
absence of so many men now in the armed forces. 

That historical scholarship senses the impact of the shat- 
tering events of today the program clearly revealed. An em- 
phasis on military history appeared in the devotion of two 
sessions to topics in this field. A joint meeting of the South- 
ern -Historical Association with the American Historical As- 
sociation dealt with relations between military and civil 
authorities during the Civil War. At a joint session of the 
American Historical Association with the American Military 
Institute, a paper on “The Influence of Military Production 
and Supply on History” was read and discussed. Two offi- 
cers of the United States Army participated in this presenta- 
tion. Parenthetically one recalls the attention being given 
to the unfolding history of the present war by professional 
historians commissioned in the Army and Navy. Another 
eoncomitant of World War II’s influence on historical study, 
the new prominence of the Far East, found reflection in a 
Symposium on area studies, themselves a product of war 
needs, directed particularly at the Orient; and in a combined 
session of the American and American Catholic Historical 
Associations devoted to recent Protestant and Catholic mis- 
sionary effort in China. : 

Perhaps the most striking outgrowth of war’s stimulus on 
history has been the attention paid to the teaching of Ameri- 
can History in schools and colleges. One of the best attended 
conferences heard Prof. Merle Curti, recent author of The 
Growth of American Thought, read a paper treating this 
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question indirectly. In his report and the remarks on “The 
Role of Patriotism in American History”, the speakers em- 
phasized the importance of an appreciation and familiarity 
with the national past as a means of promoting national 
unity, but warned against the dangers of a narrowly jingoistic 
or unenlightened interpretation. 

Although the history of the Great Lakes region was very 
generally ignored at the Chicago meeting, the tasks of the 
local historian received considerable attention. The luncheon 
of the Socity of American Archivists considered the responsi- 
bilities and problems connected with the selection and preser- 
vation of war records. Not the least of these problems is the 
lack of archival storage space—as Michigan well knows. Di- 
rector Stanley M. Pargellis of Chicago’s Newberry Library 
pointed out the values of corporation records in the luncheon 
session of the American Association for State and Local His- 
tory. Dr. Pargellis suggested that such records were largely 
unavailable to historians because the corporation executive 
fears that company secrets may be publicized and that common 
trade practices may be labelled as dishonest by the historian. 
The business man must be given assurance that the materials 
will be dealt with in an ethical and scholarly fashion. He 
must be led to see further that if the public is informed on the 
history of industry, its distrust of “big business” may be dis- 
pelled. 

A considerable group toured the Chicago Historical Society 
building with its many display rooms and its excellent library 
of newspapers, manuscripts, and treasured books. The host 
was the Society’s Director, L. Hubbard Shattuck, who launched 
the Detroit Museum Fund at the dinner of the State Historical 
Society and the Detroit Historical Society in 1943. 

A number of representatives from Michigan colleges were in 
attendance and two men from the University of. Michigan 
faculty appeared on the program. Prof. Dunham read a paper 
on “Laissez Faire in Relation to Transportation, the Tariff, 
and Labor in England and France, 1814-1846”, and Prof. Du- 
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mond was chairman of a session that considered William Allen 
White and George W. Norris as “Liberals of the Midwest.” 


Madison Kuhn 
Richard M. Dorson 
Michigan State College 


LOCAL HISTORICAL MEETINGS 


(To Officers: The Magazine would appreciate receiving reports as 
early after meetings as possible, together with clippings from the local 
newspaper describing the program and events. Reports received after 
the Magazine goes to press can not be included in the current issue. 
The Magazine specially desires news and reports from county and other 
local societies and from schools and clubs doing work in Michigan 
history. Members of the State Historical Society are invited to make 
the Magazine a medium of communication respecting the needs, plans 
and progress of their respective local societies. Due notice and credit 
will be given for all biographical sketches, letters, diaries, memoranda, 
photographs, maps, atlases and museum articles. Address all com- 
munications to the Michigan Historical Commission, Lansing). 


REPORTED BY ROBERT H. LARSON 


Detroit HisroricaL Society: Meeting held on Oct. 25 at 
which time the Rt. Rev. Kirk B. O’Ferrall, Dean of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral delivered an address, “We Must Preserve Our Cul- 
tural Heritage.” Dean O’Ferrall traced the westward trend 
of the ideals of preservation and study of historical relics from 
Middle Europe to the United States and in this country from 
east to west. This was a luncheon meeting—attendance: 50. 

Joint meeting with the Algonquin Club of Detroit on De- 
cember 15 at Harmonie Society Hall at which time Professor 
Fagerstrom of Ypsilanti State Teachers’ College and his staff 
of fifteen men reenacted the Constitutional Convention of 1787. 
Each member of the cast took the part of some historic figure, 
including such personages as Dr. Benjamin Franklin, General 
George Washington, Rufus Putnam, and Elbridge Gerry. The 
presentation was very favorably received and many comments 
have since come in. Approximately a hundred persons attended. ’ 
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The Board of Trustees of the Society has been increased in 
membership from fifteen to twenty-four because of the greatly 
increased scope of the Society. Preparations are being made 
for removal of the collection and office to the temporary home 
on Wayne University’s campus in a dwelling provided by the 
University at 441 Merrick Ave. Publication of a Bulletin to 
appear monthly has been authorized. The staff of the Society 
has recently been increased to six persons; less than two years 
ago the Curator was the sole employee. The membership at 
that time was 242; it is now about eleven hundred. The Build- 
ing Fund lacks but $10,000 at this writing of reaching its goal. 

The annual meeting of the Society was held January 27, in 
the Spanish Room, Hotel Fort Shelby. This was a luncheon 
‘meeting. The year’s accomplishments were reviewed by Presi- 
dent George W. Stark. Responses were made by officers of the 
Society and the Building Fund Committee. Trustees were 
elected for 1945. Action was taken on changes in the By-Laws. 
Five trustees were reelected and nine new ones added. 


ALGONQUIN CLUB oF Detroit: Joint meeting with the De- 
troit Historical Society on December 15. (See above for de- 
tails). Meeting of January 11 in Windsor at which time Dr. 
Neil F. Morrison of the Windsor-Walkerville Vocational School 
gave an illustrated lecture on the development of county his- 
tories, with many useful suggestions to communities where 
similar studies are planned. The speaker for February 9 was 
Mr. George Cushing, news editor of Station WJR, Detroit, 
who gave a delightful talk on “Uncle Tom’s Cabin Shows.” 
It was decided at this meeting to restrict membership and 
require all new applicants to submit formal applications to a 
Committee. 


THe Martine Histortcat Society or Detroir: This new 
organization has grown from a few members to over 28 paid- 
up members with regular meetings each month. The December 
meeting was devoted to a lecture by Mr. Frank Barcus on 
“The Great Storm on the Lakes in 1914.” Much time is given 
to exchange of photographs of lake vessels and discussion of 
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water transportation and its fascinating history. Meetings 
are open to the public and are held the last Thursday of each 
month in the Auditorium of the Detroit Edison Company. 
The January 25 meeting was addressed by Mr. Weber, form- 
erly of the steamer “Tashmoo.” 


DearBorn HistoricAL COMMISSION: The commission is now 
engaged in locating the sites of historic buildings and points 
of interest in the pioneer days. These will be photographed 
for the Michigan Historical Commission as aids to the placing 
of State Markers. Much of the work has been completed. A 
part time secretary has been engaged in copying the records 
of Dearborn churches, making additional copies for the Burton 
Historical Collection, the Rackham Collection, and the Library 
of Congress. Mrs. Whelpley has resigned to become a member 
of the City Plan Commission. 


Drarsorn HistoricaL Society: Held its bi-monthly meet- 
ing January 4 at the High School Library. Mrs. Roger Richard 
read a paper on “Dearborn’s Pioneer Women.” The discussion 
which followed added much to the information needed to com- 
plete the records of the Dearborn Historical Commission. The 
paper was considered to be of such high quality that an effort 
will be made to have it published. Details were obtained by 
interviews during several years with old settlers. 


BuLuetin oF THE Derroir Historicat Society 


Volume I, Number 1 of this publication appeared in January 
1945, its cover carrying an artist’s reproduction of old Fort 
Ponchartrain. Its eight pages contain notes on the history 
of the Detroit Historical Society, the staff of the organiza- 
tion, news from the Museum, the Burton Historical Collection 
of the Detroit Public Library, a membership report and other 
items, among them the following note from Mr. George W. 
Stark, who hails | 

“Greetings and good cheer from your President! 
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“The Detroit Historical Society has made some long strides 
forward in the past year and your Trustees are confident that 
the next will see some tangible results from their labors. 

“We have long felt that some sort of publication for circu- 
lation among the membership is necessary to keep abreast of 
our purposes, plans, and accomplishments. With this we make 
a modest beginning. 

“Before the end of this spring, we expect to be in a new, 
but temporary, home in the Wayne University area. This 
step will give great impetus to our program, besides providing 
us with sizable, convenient, and gracious surroundings. Too, 
before the end of this spring, we expect we will have raised 
the money sufficient to build the first unit of our new Museum 

250,000. These are good prospects. But they require plan- 
ning and work and the whole-souled cooperation of all who 
love Detroit. 

“This is a portentous year and it is within our power to 
make it the most successful in our history.” 


Tue Derrorr Historica Society, ANNUAL Report, 1944 


(Director Robert H. Larson Reporting) 


UCH a great transition took place during the year 1944 
that it is extremely difficult to present a picture in words 
of the Society’s phenomenal growth. The year began with 307 
members in good standing and ended with 1,074 members. 
The Historical Museum Building Fund had a total of $16,- 
859.00 in its treasury at the beginning of the year ; $233,122.26, 
and in addition unpaid pledges of $36,066.50 at the end of the 
year. Three persons were added to the previous staff of two 
during 1944. The Society’s general fund gross receipts during 
1944 increased over $3,000.00 from the previous year’s total, 
an increase of about fifty per cent. 
The Museum experienced a loss in attendance due to factors 
beyond our control and these are discussed in another portion 
of this report. But attendance does not represent the true 
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picture of our activities in this department. Much progress 
was made in other respects. As a result of our studies at the 
University Museums at Ann Arbor several innovations are 
being instituted. The matter of record keeping is being re- 
vamped and while the work of preparation for this change 
was done during 1944 its fruits will not be seen until some 
time during this current year. Mrs. Madeline Brigham, for- 
merly of the Children’s Museum of Detroit, was added to our 
staff as Associate Curator and will spend much of her time 
with this phase of the Museum’s work. 

A complete outline of a plan for the removal of all of the 
exhibit material from our present site to the temporary house 
at 441 Merrick Avenue has been made. One can hardly con- 
ceive of its immensity until you realize that we have on display 
about 3,000 relics many of them small in size and easily mis- 
laid or lost. Insurance against such loss has been arranged 
for; it will also cover our exhibits while we occupy the tempo- 
rary house. Several visits have been made to the dwelling for 
examination and planning so that when the time does arrive 
we shall have a comprehensive program to present to our pub- 
lic. This will involve the acquisition of much new equipment 
which will add considerably to the attractiveness of our col- 
lection. 

Since 1943 was but a period of introduction to the new work 
and the time for becoming acquainted with associated organiza- 
tions it would not be a fair period with which to compare 1944. 
During the latter year a closer association with kindred or- 
ganizations was established. This involved a definite program 
with the Aboriginal Research Club which in July of 1944 bore 
particularly fruitful results. Upon the initiative of our So- 
ciety this Club began an exploration at Fort Wayne on West 
Jefferson Avenue which attracted much attention of scientists 
as well as the public in general. The exploration of an Indian 
mound within the grounds resulted in the recovery of fifteen 
Indian burials, a valuable Hopewell pot, several pieces of other 
vessels which will be restored, and many artifacts such as 
hammer stone, fire stones, and pieces of bone. A detailed 
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account is proposed as soon as the work has been completed. 
We feel that 1945 will see its completion. 

A new group was launched as a result of our efforts during 
1944. This is the Marine Historical Society of Detroit which 
now has 21 members and which has been meeting regularly 
for about six months. As in the case of the Aboriginal Re- 
search Club the Marine Society has established a Museum 
Committee from its membership which assures us of very 
close cooperation in the building up of displays showing the 
interests of their respective groups. The Indian group will 
build a miniature of the Fort Wayne Mound and diagrammatic 
sketches to show where the recoveries were made. The Marine 
Society plans to provide us with complete models of lake 
vessels from the birch bark canoe to the modern ore carrier 
built to scale. Our shipping exhibit offered last April was but 
a sampling of what we might expect. 

Close cooperation was also established with various veterans 
groups, patriotic societies, church organizations, and other 
historical societies resulting in pledges and contributions to 
the Building Fund, offers of relics to our Museum and promises 
of assistance when we prepare our exhibits in the temporary 
Museum. Some of them have lent us material for special 
showings at our present site. Their continued interest can be 
expected since in many cases applications for membership 
were received as evidenced by the file of our Society and the 
report herein given. ; 

The Society held six important meetings during 1944 which 
were attended by a total of 557 persons. Many other smaller 
groups, especially in connection with the Building Fund cam- 
paign, met during the summer. In addition members of the 
staff of the Society and the Speakers’ Bureau of the Building 
Fund Committee appeared before various organizations to pre- 
sent its cause. It is evident that these appearances have 
served to spread the name of our Society throughout the com- 
munity. Each one of us continues to hear with greater fre- 
quency the favorable responses to these appearances. With 
the services of Mrs. McKaig devoted almost entirely to this 
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phase of our activity we feel hopeful of even greater results 
in 1945. 

Other projects have been initiated during 1944 but will not 
be sufficiéntly mature to be fully reported until some time in 
the current year. One of these is the proposal to utilize the 
services of volunteers from Marygrove College in the Museum. 
While ten charming young ladies reported for duty on Janu- 
ary 20 of this year, the work of preparing for this plan sug- 
gested by one of our members, a teacher at the College, was 
started during 1944. Likewise came the organization of the 
Committee on Church History which will be responsible for 
the exhibit to be placed in our new Museum telling the story 
of the development of our churches. Meetings have been held 
with fraternal organizations to obtain their cooperation in 
telling a similar story for the fraternal’orders. One should 
recall in this connection that Zion Lodge of the Masonic fra- 
ternity was an important factor in the Americanization of 
Detroit after the retirement of the British in 1796. 

The activity of the Building Fund Committee required a 
vast amount of time during the past year. The establishment 
of a separate office, the employment of fourteen persons on full 
or part-time work, printing and mailing immense amounts of 
literature, recording and acknowledging contributions accu- 
rately, setting up complete bookkeeping systems, all involved 
careful planning and continuous supervision. In this we have 
had the splendid cooperation of the members of the Committee 
who served faithfully and always without any remuneration. 


The Museum 


The total attendance for the year 1944 was 4,343 persons as 
compared with 4,473 in 1943, and 3,989 in 1942. The decline 
of 130 in attendance during the past year may be due to the 
increased difficulties of transportation. 

Thirty-seven groups visited the Museum in 1944 while only 
32 came in 1943. Thirteen were school groups, fifteen scouts, 
four juror groups, and five miscellaneous. These groups in- 
cluded 625 persons. 
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We received 77 lots of accessions, comprising 528 items. 
This includes twenty small collections. The number of items 
closely connected with Detroit history was 162. Our acces- 
sions were slightly greater than the previous year. 

Eighteen loans were made, fourteen of them being large 
groups or collections. During the Building Fund campaign 
we made loans of Detroit material to the J. L. Hudson Com- 
pany, the Ernst Kern Company, Crowley Milner Co., The Mich- 
igan Consolidated Gas Company, and the Detroit Automobile 
Club. Four loans were made to schools, three were exhibits 
of Detroit material and the other a lumbering exhibit. An 
exhibit of weapons was used by the Jim Handy Company in 
making a movie for the Army and showing the development 
of weapons. A large loan of pioneer material was made to 
the Lutheran Servicemen’s Center, a loan of Police Depart- 
ment material to the Fordson High School Museum, a collec- 
tion of valentines was lent to one of the branch libraries, and 
some of our choicest costumes were used by the J. L. Hudson 
and Crowley, Milner Companies to present historical fashion 
shows. 

Besides our usual lumbering, Lincoln, and Shipping exhibits, 
we had displays of flags, Indian material loaned by the Ab- 
original Research Club, drawings of Detroit by Mr. Frank 
Barcus, and exhibit of new accessions, and display of Christ- 
mas cards and presents of the past. 

The Museum staff is still much concerned about the uncer- 
tainty of our removal to the temporary house at 441 Merrick 
Avenue. It has tended to seriously handicap the work because 
plans for exhibits and special programs all hinge upon the 
moving. Announcement was first made that we could begin 
moving in the fall of 1944 and hence no special displays were 
offered to the public for a time, but when news came that it 
would be several months before moving could take place we 
again instituted our monthly displays. In spite of our diffi- 
culties we have had an interesting and profitable year. The 
organization of the Museum material and records is improv- 
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ing slowly but surely and we feel confident that great things 
lie ahead for us. 
Miss Louisa Butler, Curator 


WASHTENAW HIsrToricau Society, 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


(Mimeographed ) 


“Early Days in Washtenaw County,” by Professor R. Clyde 
Ford, Michigan Historical Commission. 

“Karly Transportation in Washtenaw County by Road,” by 
Professor Roger L. Morrison, Professor of Highway Engineer- 
ing and Highway Transport, University of Michigan. 

“The Evolution of Political Party Organizzation in Mich- 
igan,” by Professor James K. Pollock, Professor of Political 
Science, University of Michigan. 

“Development in Rural Education in Washtenaw County,” 
by Julius Haab, County Commissioner of Schools. 

“The Historic American Building Survey and Some of the 
Buildings Studied in Michigan, Including Gordon Hall at 
Dexter, Michigan,” by Professor Emil Lorch, Professor Emer- 
itus of Architecture, University of Michigan, and Architest for 
the Restoration of Gordon Hall. 

“The History of Paper Making in Washtenaw County,” by 
Daniel L. Quirk, Jr., President of the Peninsular Paper Com- 
pany, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 

“The Washtenaw Historical Society,” by Dr. Carl E. Guthe, 
formerly Director of the University Museums, now Director 
of the New York State Museum. 

“Some Remarks on the Fur Trade in Michigan, in Early 
Historic Times,” by Emerson F. Greenman, Associate Curator, 
Division of Great Lakes, University Museum of Anthropology. 

“Early Merchandising in Ypsilanti, Michigan,” a Symposium 
Arranged by Louis S. White, Ypsilanti City Historian. 

“History of the Drug Business in Ann Arbor,” by E. E. 
Calkins; Together with Remarks Contributed by Oscar Eber- 
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bach, Arthur E. Mummery, Leslie A. Wikel, and Professor 
Charles H. Stocking. 

“Source Materials and Some Problems of the Local His- 
torian, with Special Reference to Washtenaw County,” by 2nd 
Lt. Louis W. Doll, General Service Assistant, University Li- 
brary, Stationed in Ann Arbor as Student in the M. I. Jap- 
anese School, United States Army. 

“State and Local War History,” by Howard H. Peckham, 
formerly Curator of Manuscripts, Clements Library, and War 
Historian of the University of Michigan (Now Director of the 
Indiana Historical Bureau, Indianapolis, Ind.) 


List submitted by Geneva Smithe, Secretary 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO TEACHERS 


OME important events in the development of Michigan’s 
educational system: 


1. The famous pronouncement introducing Article III of the 
Ordinance of 1787: “Religion, morality and knowledge 
being necessary to good government and the happiness of 
mankind, schools and the means of education shall for- 
ever be encouraged.” 

2. Act of Congress, March 26, 1804, reserving section 16 of 
each township for school purposes in certain states in- 
cluding Michigan, and an entire township in each state 
for a “seminary of learning,” being the germ of the Uni- 
versity and primary school funds in Michigan. 

3. Founding of the University of Michigan, at Detroit, 1817. 

4. Act of Congress (1826) granting an additional township 

of land towards the endowment of the University. 

The Legislative Council of Michigan Territory provided 

for free public schools in the townships to be supported by 

public taxation (1827)—Terr. Laws II, 472. 

6. Department of Education established (1829) by the Leg- 
istative Council of Michigan Territory, at the head of 
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19. 
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which was to be a superintendent of common schools ap- 
pointed by the governor. 

Constitutional provision (1835) for a system of common 
schools: (Art. X, Sec. 3). 

Constitutional provision (1835) for a State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, inaugurating state control of 
public education (Art. X, See. 1). 

Appointment of John D. Pierce first State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, July 26, 1836. 

Establishment of the University of Michigan in Ann 
Arbor, 1837. 

Department of Medicine, first professional school at the 
University of Michigan, established in 1850. 
Constitutional provision (1850) for an Agricultural Col- 
lege (Art. XIII, Sec. 11). 

Constitutional provision (1850) to popularize the Board 
of Regents of the University by giving the election to the 
people by direct vote (Art. XIII, Sec. 6). 

Constitutional provision (1850) to give the Board of 
Regents complete control of the University and its funds, 
to the exclusion of legislative action (Art. XIII, Sec. 8). 


5. Establishment of the high school in the larger population 


centers, superseding the private academy and University 
branches. 

Opening of the first state normal school, at Ypsilanti, 
1852, one of the oldest in the nation. Founding of the 
Michigan State Teachers Association (now Michigan 
Education Association). ° 

Opening of Michigan Agricultural College, in May, 1857, 
first agricultural college in the United States. 

Adoption of co-education at the University of Michigan, 
1870. 

James Burrill Angell became president of the University 
of Michigan in 1871. 

Establishment of the state school for dependent children, 
at Coldwater, 1874, first of such tax-supported schools in 
the nation. 
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. Legislative provision (1885) for the first tax-supported 


Mining College in the nation, later opened at Houghton. 


. Establishment of vocational training in public schools. 


First consolidated high school in Michigan, Grand Blanc 
township, Genesee County, 1903. 


. State Department of Public Instruction given supervision 


of parochial schools (1921). 


. Establishment of Junior high schools and Junior colleges. 


Somp Procressive RecENT Steps IN MICHIGAN EDUCATION: 


1. 


2. 


Increasing tendency toward reorganization of schools into 
larger units. 

Increased emphasis upon more functional curricula, espe- 
cially in secondary schools. 

Michigan Society for Vocational Education reorganized 
(1943) as the Michigan Vocational Association. 

Switch from local financial support to larger state sup- 
port. 

Elevation of teaching standards and training for teachers. 
Broadening of programs in the Teachers’ Colleges and 
affiliating with the Graduate School of the University of 
Michigan for the Master’s degree. 

Increase in college attendance. 

Organization of private colleges, especially Roman Cath- 
olic Colleges, of approved collegiate rank. 

Increased attention in both schools and colleges to the 
teaching of Michigan history, Michigan geography, and 
Michigan government. 
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THE TWENTY-SIX STAR FLAG 


ROM Mr. James W. Rader, custodian of Fort McHenry 
National Monument and Historic Shrine, comes to us the 
following note: 


Dear Editor: 


The National Park Service is planning to assemble and maintain a 
permanent flag collection, representing the development and evolution 
of the United States Flag. in the Museum at Fort McHenry National 
Monument and Historic Shrine—the birthplace of “The Star Spangled 
Banner’’—Baltimore, Maryland. 

The eighth flag of the United States—the twenty-six star flag—was 
the first flag with a star representing the State of Michigan, the twenty- 
sixth state to enter the Union. 

If you know of an individual or organization in your state in pos- 
sion of an original twenty-six star flag that might be obtained for this 
collection, information regarding same will be appreciated. We are 
enclosing a self-addressed, franked envelope for your use in making 
reply. 

Very respectfully yours, 
(Signed) James W. Rader, Custodian. 


(We suggest that anyone who can assist Mr. Rader in this project, commui- 
cate with him directly at Baltimore 30, Maryland, or with the editor of this 
Magazine). 


MAD ANTHONY'S DRUM BEAT 


(From the Bulletin of The Anthony Wayne Memorial Association, Edited by 
Dr. M. M. Quaife, Burton Historical Collection, Detroit Public Library) 


EADERS of the Drum Beat were not slow to note ye 
R Editor’s lapses in the July, 1944 issue. Writing of the 
Greenville meeting on June 16, we said it was the 149th an- 
niversary of the opening of the Council of Greenville, June 16, 
1794. Of course it was June 16, 1795. We promoted Repre- 
sentative Guy Hawley, Chairman of the General Anthony 
Wayne Joint Committee of the Ohio Legislature to the rank 
of Senator, and we buried Mrs. Little Turtle on August 5, 
1794, instead of 1795, thereby depriving this excellent lady of 
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a year of life. For all of which we can only say Peccavi; or, 
freely translated, “So sorry.” 

At Defiance, Ohio on August 8, 1944, was held an impressive 
ceremony combining a World War II rally with the celebra- 
tion of the 150th anniversary of the arrival there of General 
Anthony Wayne, August 8, 1794, to build and name Fort 
Defiance at the junction of the Au Glaize and Maumee rivers. 
Here had been the site of a flourishing Indian town and the 
headquarters of several white Indian traders, who had fled from 
Fort Wayne when General Harmar ravaged that place in 1790. 
Highlight of the celebration was an evening open air meeting 
on the lovely old fort site. Lieutenant Schuyler Patterson, 
U.S. N., reporting on behalf of “Those who fight,” warned the 
audience (1,000 or more in number) that we must anticipate 
at least two more years of bitter warfare. M. M. Quaife (ye 
Drum Beat editor) provided the historical address, reviewing 
the five-vear struggle of President Washington’s government 
to subdue the northwestern Indian confederacy and carry the 
American flag and American rule to the Great Lakes. He 
characterized General Wayne as a leader of extraordinary 
efficiency and Defiance as a city rich in historical associations. 
The Defiance High School band enlivened the occasion with 
patriotic music and the program concluded with the showing 
of two official government wartime motion pictures. 

Supremely fortunate are the dwellers on Kelley’s Island, 
which lies about four miles off the Ohio mainland, opposite 
the head of Sandusky Peninsula. Here, if anywhere in twen- 
tieth-century America, the Arcadian simplicity of an earlier 
age, knowing nothing of steam engines and gas buggies and the 
restless clamor of city life, still survives. Yet the Kelley 
Islanders are not strangers to patriotism for from a popula- 
tion of barely more than 400 they have sent (as of September, 
1944) 93 soldiers to serve in World War IT, and genial Father 
Charles Haley reports that numerous families have sent three 
or more sons each into service. 

Fortunate, too, was the selection of Kelley’s Island as the 


meeting place of the autumn session, held Sept. 8-9, of the 
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General Anthony Wayne Joint [Legislative Committee with 
the Anthony Wayne Memorial Association and interested 
officials of the various executive departments of Ohio. Father 
Haley proved himself a superb host and the meals which his 
efficient aides provided for the visitors in the community room 
of his church were marvels of the culinary art. Over all rested 
the somnolent haze of the golden Ohio September, while in 
every direction the landscape was hemmed in by the blue 
waters of Lake Erie. Not far northward from the Island runs 
the intangible international boundary line, while in the dis- 
tance can be seen VPelee Island, southernmost point in the 
Dominion of Canada. 

The Two-Day Session (Sept. 8-9) of the Joint Legislative 
Committee made satisfactory progress with its task of shaping 
a program for submission to the forthcoming State Legisla- 
ture in January, 1945. Senator T. M. Gray of Piqua reported 
that Director Ray of the State Department of Education had 
offered the cooperation of that Department in staging a state- 
wide Anthony Wayne essay contest in the public and parochial 
schools of Ohio, and had submitted definite plans for the con- 
duct of the contest. Editor Ralph Peters of Defiance, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Publicity, reported that The Trail 
Blazer and Mad Anthony’s Drum Beat, both designed to in- 
form the public concerning the memorial enterprise, were re- 
ceiving widespread circulation and attention, and that mats 
of a map of the army trails of Harmar, St. Clair, and Wayne, 
prepared by Dr. James H. Rodebaugh of the State Historical 
Society had been supplied to newspapers of the State and had 
been extensively published by them. He also announced that 
a booklet of pertinent information was being prepared for 
submission to the State Legislature. Estimated cost of the 
committee’s work was $600, to be raised by popular subscrip- 
tion among the several cities along the proposed Parkway, and 
Father Haley promptly did an Abou Ben Adhem by announc- 
ing that little Kelley's Island would subscribe the first $100. 

Representative Roy Longenecker of Pemberville, Chairman 
of the Committee on Research, invited M. M. Quaife of Detroit, 
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President of the Anthony Wayne Memorial Association, to 
present the report which had been prepared on behalf of the 
Research Committee. The report emphasized the fact that no 
comprehensive or systematic effort has ever been made to 
assemble and publish the original documents and papers per- 
taining to the conquest of the Northwest by the armies of 
Harmar, St. Clair and Wayne under the guidance of President 
Washington, and until this work is done the history of the 
period can never be adequately written or understood. The 
achievement that brought the American Flag to the Great 
Lakes and made possible the development of the great com- 
monwealths of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Mich- 
igan, Illinois, and Wisconsin is one of the most glorious in 
the history of the American nation. Today our government 
takes extraordinary care to preserve the records of the deeds 
of our army and navy while the campaigns are going on, even 
to the extent of sending photographers and writers to the 
battle lines themselves. One hundred fifty years is quite long 
enough to wait for the assembling of the records that still 
exist concerning the great conquest achieved under Washing- 
ton from 1790 to 1795, which secured the existing boundaries 
and made possible the future expansion of the United States 
from sea to sea. 

To perform this work will be a task of several years’ dur- 
ation. An adequate editorial staff must be organized, and a 
vigorous search must be conducted for the records, both 
those in public institutions and those in private possession. 
The report submitted contemplates the publication of 10 vol- 
umes of Wayne and allied papers, and a detailed budget total- 
ing $128,000, to be spent over half a dozen years was submitted. 
The money needed must be supplied either by the States im- 
mediately concerned or by the Federal Government. The 
nation which is proud of its heroes of 1942-45 should take 
equal pride in preserving the memory of the heroes of 1790-95 
who made our present nation possible. Unless it does, what 
assurance can our present-day heroes feel that their own deeds 
will not soon be ignored and forgotten? 
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Last of the series of sessions of the General Anthony Wayne 
Joint Legislative Committee was held at Piqua, November 27- 
28, 1944. Here is a thriving modern city around which a throng 
of historic associations cluster. Nor are the citizens of Piqua 
indifferent to their historical heritage. Near here is the site 
of Pickawillany, the Indian town and British trading center 
whose destruction in 1752 by Michigan Indians acting under 
orders of the Governor of French Canada marks the opening 
bloodshed of the terrible Seven Years’ War. To this place 
the Shawnee Indians fled from their village near Springfield 
after its destruction by George Rogers Clark in 1780. Here, 
a dozen years later, Fort Piqua was established as one of the 
line of posts running northward from Cincinnati to Defiance 
and Detroit. Through Piqua ran the Miami Canal of the for- 
ties, wedding the waters of Lake Erie with those of the Ohio; 
and here, too, Colonel John Johnston, U. S. Indian Agent, in 
1814, built a house at the edge of the Miami lowlands which 
is still well-preserved, and which served during the Civil War 
as a hospital for U. S. troops who were stationed here. Ad- 
joining the great barn, with its massive walnut framework, 
may be seen a circular earthwork of pre-Columbian mound- 
builder antiquity. 

All in all, Piqua has good reason to cherish her past and to 
take the active part her representatives have assumed in pro- 
moting the Anthony Wayne Memorial Parkway. Under the 
efficient guidance of William M. Corry, Director of the Piqua 
Chamber of Commerce, excellent arrangements for the accom- 
modation and entertainment of the visitors attending the ses- 
sion of the Ohio Joint Legislative Committee and the Anthony 
Wayne Memorial Association were provided. At a dinner 
sponsored by the Chamber of Commerce, E. C. Zepp, Curator 
of Ohio State Memorials, briefly retold the story of the de- 
velopment of the Wayne Parkway movement to date and Sen- 
ator T. M. Gray of Piqua gave an account of the history of 
the city and its adjacent area. Passing such pleasant details, 
we reserve our space for a brief statement of the important 
decisions reached by the Joint Legislative Committee. 
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Unanimously the Committee determined, as the result of its 
investigations extending over more than a year of time, to 
urge upon the Legislature which is to assemble in January, 
1945, adoption of a Joint Resolution establishing the Anthony 
Wayne Parkway as an Ohio State memorial to the achieve- 
ments of General Wayne. To achieve this end, a bill, carefully 
drafted by the Joint Committee, is to be presented in the 
Legislature prvoiding for the creation of The Anthony Wayne 
Parkway Authority, and defining its powers and duties. Much 
too long to copy here, the bill provides for the appointment by 
the Governor of six commissioners to serve for staggered six- 
year terms alongside five ex officio commissioners who shall 
be the State Director of Highways, the Conservation Commis- 
sioner, the Director of Public Works, the State Forester, and 
the Director of the State Archaeological and Historical So- 
ciety. The Commission is to draw up plans for the improve- 
ment and for securing in the public interest such historic or 
scenic sites along the routes followed by the armies of Harmar, 
St. Clair and Wayne as it deems desirable, and suitable pro- 
vision is made for the cooperation of all local authorities in 
achieving the common purpose. The Parkway is defined to 
mean “a unified system of parks and historic shrines with con- 
necting drives”. The parks and shrines are to be developed 
for either cultural or recreational purposes, using these terms 
in their broadest significance. The connecting drives are de- 
fined as “existing state or county roads, limited access high- 
ways, boulevards or free access roads, with or without park- 
like features.” 

The reader will ask, where in all this is there any provision 
for the research and publications contemplated in the report 
of the Special Research Committee? Answer is, Nowhere, thus 
far. The Joint Committee determined that while “The Author- 
ity” (as the Parkway Commission is to be known) might prop- 
erly execute engineering and other material enterprises it will 
not be fitted to oversee a task of historical research and edit- 
ing. Consequently it was determined to ask the Legislature to 
devolve this responsibility upon the State Historical and Arch- 
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aelogical Society, and to provide this agency with the funds 
necessary to its execution. 

To conclude this summary ry a great task has been ac- 
complished, and a great opportunity is now presented to the 
people of Ohio. Rome was not built in a day, and the work 
of the Parkway authority will not be completed in the present 
generation. Even the relatively smaller task of historical re- 
search may require half a dozen years to complete. But the 
State and people of Ohio will live through unnumbered cen- 
turies. The Parkway with its shrines and recreational areas 
will constitute a magnet to draw annually an ever-increasing 
number of tourists to Ohio. More important than this, they 
will provide a source of inspiration to patriotism and good 
citizenship and a means of physical and spiritual recreation 
to the throngng millions of Ohio and her neighboring states 
throughout all coming time. The century and a half since the 
advent of American rule and settlement in Ohio has been char- 
acterized by a rapid jncrease in population and a rapid ¢e- 
struction of the natural resources and beauty of this region. 
No doubt this was inevitable under all the attendant circum- 
stances of the case. But the time is at hand to call a halt to 
the process, and to conserve and dedicate to the public use and 
enjoyment such beauty spots and historic shrines associated 
with the unselfish sacrifice and devotion of our predecessors 
as can still be saved from destruction. The opportunity thus 
presented to the new State Legislature is likewise a responsi- 
bility; for with it rests the power to confer upon Ohioans of 
all future time a great and lasting benefit or, by neglecting to 
accept the recommendations of the Anthony Wayne Joint Leg- 
islative Committee, to withhould this benefit from them. 


WHO WAS NAPOLEON’S MARSHALL NEY? 


OME weeks ago the editor of the Magazine, in conversa- 
tion with Mr. C. A. Paquin of the State Conservation 
department, elicited a story about Marshall Ney that connects 
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him with Michigan, and on request Mr. Paquin has set it down 
for the Magazine. He says: 


This one comes from the late Judge Charles H. Chapman, former 
Probate Judge of Chippewa County. He told me about this 18 or 20 
years ago and I may be misrepresenting some of the details. 

Shortly before the War of 1812, General Anthony Wayne sent a 
Major Randolph from Fort George Washington to investigate reported 
“subversive” activities of John Johnston at Sault Ste. Marie. Johnston 
was an extensive trader. 

Young Randolph stopped at Detroit and continued on to Mackinac— 
then by canoe up the Carp River to its head. He portaged over to the 
Waiski and down to Bay Mills. Johnston was coming down from Lake 
Superior with a flotilla of canoes, Randolph joined up with him and 
Johnston invited him to be his guest while in the Soo. Johnston was 
building a new home at the time and young Randolph helped him build 
the chimney. This building still stands, and I believe something is being 
done by the Chippewa County Historical Society to preserve it. 

On leaving the Soo, Randolph reported to Fort George Washington. 
In the meantime his father, an Eastern tobacco trader, had died. 
Randolph resigned from the Army, and with his brother started tobacco 
trading with France. According to Judge Chapman, Randolph, joined 
up with Napoleon, changed his name to Ney and became one of Na- 
poleon’s marshals. 


To check on the story, the editor suggested writing to sev- 
eral persons who are familiar with the history of Sault Ste. 
Marie and with the western exploits of General Anthony 
Wayne, among them Miss Alice B. Clapp, Librarian of the pub- 
lic library at Sault Ste. Marie, Mr. Joseph E. Bayless who is a 
trustee of the State Historical Society, and Dr. M. M. Quaife 
of Detroit. Miss Clapp says: 

“As far as I know there is no authority for the statement 
that Marshal Ney was ever at the Sault. 

“Judge Chapman wrote this story which he told to Mr. 
Paquin but it was never published as far as I know and I 
think it was largely fiction. The Randolph he mentions should 
be Rudolph—Michael Rudolph—and where he got this is a 
question. He never gave any references, which makes it diffi- 
cult to separate the truth from fiction. 

“There was a boat called the Marshal Ney and it is possible 
that Judge Chapman had information he did not divulge but 
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no one I have asked has ever seen a statement about Ney him- 
self being at the Sault.” 

Mr. Bayliss who also knew the late Judge Chapman per- 
sonally said he had heard the Judge tell that “Gabriel Fran- 
chere was Naploeon’s Marshal Ney,” but that he had “never 
heard before of this Major Randolph being in the vicinity of 
the Sault as a guest of John Johnston.” 

Dr. Quaife writes: 

“T think that story is merely another pipe dream. General 
Wayne died in 1796 and it is quite certain that he was not 
doing anything about investigating John Johnston prior to 
that time. In fact we did not even get possession of Mackinac 
until the autumn of 1796. 

“Fort George Washington must evidently refer to Fort 
Washington at Cincinnati. If the incident is assumed to have 
occurred before Wayne’s death, I have already disposed of it 
above; if it occurred shortly prior to the War of 1812, it is 
extremely probable the mention would be of Cincinnati and not 
of Fort Washington, and it is certain that Marshal Ney was 
functioning as a French army officer long before “shortly be- 
fore the War of 1812”; in fact, from 1787 on. 

“There are a lot of pipe dreams going around about the post- 
Napoleanic war career of Ney, who was actually executed by the 
French government, but who the dreamers imagine substituted 
someone else for his corpse, which substitute came to America 
and taught school in North Carolina for many years. These 
yarns are on a par with those of the present-day which would 
have various daughters of the last Czar of Russia circulating 
around in Hollywood and other more or less veracious centers. 
This is the first time I ever heard, however, that Marshal Ney 
was not Marshal Ney at all or even a Frenchman, but a plain 
young American by the name of Randolph. 

“You had better stop this story now or your next issue will 
be transforming me into Adolph Hitler or Benny Mussolini.” 
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GOVERNOR JOHN S. BARRY HOME 


‘© & MONG the early settlers in Constantine came John S. 
‘A Barry in 1834,” writes Mr. A. N. Culp of that village 
who now with the Misses Edith and Gertrude Culp owns the 
former governor’s old home there. “We propose,” he continues, 
“that his old home be made into a community center building 
and that a non-profit organization be formed to have direction 
and control of the property, to consist of the president of the 
Woman’s Club, president of the Commercial Club, township 
supervisor, village president, Boy Scout leader, and leader of 
the Girl Scouts. Visitors are invited to see the fine old archi- 
tecture, the open oven and fireplace, and other features that 
help make the property a memorial of which Constantine may 
well be proud.” 

Constantine is one of the oldest villages in southern Mich- 
igan, having received its first settlers in 1829-30. The Detroit- 
Chicago turnpike had been surveyed in 1825 through St. Joseph 
County south of this site, a great axis of settlement through 


the southern tier of counties. A stagecoach line began run- — 


ning early in the 1830’s. Among the St. Joseph villages platted 
at this time along this road was White Pigeon, to which the 
land office was moved from Monroe in 1831, indicating the 
central position held by the county in the early settlement of 
southwestern Michigan. From 1830 onward population there 
increased steadily in that decade. 

Constantine represented the sawmill type of village, platted 
in 1831 at the junction of the St. Joseph with Fawn River, to 
take advantage of water power. The first gristmill there to 
run by water was built in 1830. Constantine became a vigor- 
ous rival of White Pigeon. John T. Blois in his Gazetteer 
(1838) says, “Much capital and enterprise are enlisted in its 
improvement.” A weekly newspaper was published, a symbol of 
great prosperity in a pioneer village, which reported at that 
time, “Constantine is one of the most flourishing villages in 
the county, and does the greatest amount of business.” A small 
steamboat is said to have plied between it and Lake Michigan, 
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and numbers of “keel boats” were used to carry on trade with 
all points along the river. Blois reports that a railroad was 
chartered to connect the village with Niles. At that time the 
Michigan Central had barely been completed from Detroit to 
Ypsilanti. 

John Barry served there as a justice of the peace in 1831- 
1835, just heading into politics in St. Joseph County when 
Michigan was becoming a state. He became a member of the 
Constitutional Convention of 1835 from that county and in 
1841 was elected Governor of the State by the democrats, rc 
ceiving a large majority over the Whig candidate. In 1843 he 
was again elected Governor. Barry could easily have been 
elected to a third term but the Constitution of 1835 forbade 
three terms in succession. The people however recalled him 
for a third term later, 1850-1851, and he served against his 
sincere protest. His business ability made him the man of the 
hour. 

Governor Barry’s outstanding personal trait was rigid 
economy. His first two terms were concerned with digging 
Michigan out of the near bankruptcy that followed the financial 
panic of the late 1830’s. His bent for economy furnished 
many good stories for both friends and foes. The one perhaps 
best known is about how he cut the grass on the Capitol lawn 
and sold it for hay and put the money in the State Treasury. 
The amount was $3. Another part of the story is, that he 
added $500 to the $3. The legislature had voted $500 to pay 
for a private secretary to the Governor, but Governor Barry 
insisted that a bankrupt state could not afford private secre- 
taries. He did the work himself, accepted the pay for the 
work, added the amount to the $3, and with the $503 he de- 
frayed the bills incident to the call of the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1850 for which the legislature had failed to provide. 

Another of Governor Barry’s personal traits was his great 
dignity. His political enemies termed it his “unapproach- 
ableness.” His friends laid this trait to “timidity.” He was 
also rather brusque. This made a point to the title his enemies 
gave him, of “Prince John.” He is supposed to have been 
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the “Prince” in the well-known “Puddleford Papers,” written 
long ago by H. H. Riley, a state senator from St. Joseph 
County and a contemporary of Governor Barry. The “Papers” 
presented humorous pictures of pioneer days in Michigan. 
“Puddleford” is supposed to have been the village of Constan- 
tine but it might have been any village in pioneer days. About 
“Prince John” the story goes that a member of the House of 
Representatives once asked the Governor if there were some 
economical way in which to improve the acoustic properties 
of the old hall. Governor Barry promptly replied: “Yes— 
Talk slowly. Talk sense. Talk as little as possible.” 

Governor Barry was a native of New Hampshire, born at 
Amherst, home of Amherst College, and birthplace of Lewis 
Cass. He was born in 1802, died in 1870, thus his active life 
was interwoven through the entire fabric of Michigan’s early 
history till well down beyond the Civil War. He lies buried 
at Constantine, his only memorial a plain granite shaft in the 
little cemetery there, on it a brief epitome of a Michigan 
statesman: “Member of the Territorial Legislature—Member 
of the first State Constitutional Convention—Member of the 
first State Senate—Three times Governor of Michigan.” 


“CARP” LAKE 
(From Ben East, Outdoor Editor, Grand Rapids Press) 


AKE OF THE CLOUDS, northern Michigan’s famous 
L sheet of sky-mirroring water cradled among the tumbled 
green ranges of the Porcupine mountains, did not come by its 
original name of Carp lake because of the escarpment or scarp 
of rock that walls its lofty valley along the north side. 

Instead, the lake and its inlet and outlet, Carp river, were 
named for a species of fish common in those waters in the early 
days and incorrectly known at that time as carp. 

This is the opinion of James K. Jamison of Ontonagon, an 
authority on the history of the Lake Superior region, who has 
delved deeply into the question of why the mountain lake and 
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river were named Carp when the true European carp has 
never been found within hundreds of miles of the Porcupines. 

Several years ago I received a letter from a woman living 
in Allegan, whose father had come to the copper country of 
northern Michigan when he was 11 years old. It was her be- 
lief that the lake and river were named for the escarpment of 
rock. ti 

“Tt, is not because there have been carp in the lake,” she ex- 
plained. “In the early 50’s the Cornish miners called it Es- 
carpment lake and also called the mine nearby by the same 
name. I presume the name was shortened to Scarp and Carp 
by degrees.” 

I have published this story several times. Jamison denies 
it, however, and he cites unquestionable historical data to 
prove his point. 

“The evidence is clear,” he says, “that fish known as carp 
were common in the waters of Lake Superior and that the 
name Carp was given to the lake and stream long before any 
Cornish miners were present in the Porcupine mountains. 

“Allouez, on Lake Superior in 1665, says: ‘The lake abounds 
with great quantities of sturgeon, whitefish, trout, carp and 
herring.’ 

“Schoolcraft, at the Ontonagon river in 1831: ‘Konteka, 
Chippewa chief at Ontonagon, sent me a fine carp in the morn- 
ing. The next morning we embarked at 3 o’clock. Stopped 
for breakfast at Carp river under the Porcupine mountains.’ 

“J. D. Whitney, jr., of the United States geological survey, 
reporting his activities in the season of 1847: ‘Carp lake in the 
Porcupine mountains is a beautiful sheet of water. Many of 
these lakes abound in bass, carp and other small fish.’ 

“Now of course we have opened an interesting subject. What 
was a carp at that time? John Hawley, born at Ontonagon 
in 1861, whose father was a commercial fisherman, does not 
remember any fish thereabouts that was called a carp. 

“Tt seems evident that at least from 1665 to 1850 Lake Su- 
perior waters contained in large quantity fish known as carp. 
But following the period 1850 to 1860, either the name or the 
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fish disappeared. It seems most probable the fish remained 
and another name for it came into common use. 

“Hawley thinks, after studying all the accounts, that AI- 
louez’, Schooleraft’s and Whitney’s carp was the mullet. 

“Tt seems to me the word carp as used early in these parts 
included what we know as the mullet, chub, sucker and per- 
haps others. Mirror lake in the southerly part of the Porcu- 
pines, contains speckled trout of large size, taken only infre- 
qently. For every trout taken 100 chubs will be caught and 
they are commonly 12 to 16 inches long. 

“The chub is also in Lake of the Clouds. I wonder if Whit- 
ney wasn’t saying carp for chub. On the other hand the mul- 
let was found in great numbers in Lake Superior but not in 
the inland lakes. Further, Lt. Allen’s report to the war om 
partment in 1831 sounds exactly like the sucker. 

“At any rate, we are all agreed that the European carp 
never inhabited Lake Superior.” 


oo 


NOTES CONCERNING THE NATIONAL ARCHIVES 


LOSER relations between archivists and archival institutions in 
C the western hemisphere are being made possible by grarits for 
internships or fellowships at the National Archives. The Abbé Honori- 
ous Provost, for the last 8 years assistant archivist at the Archives of 
the Seminary of Quebec and Laval University, has received such a grant 
from the Rockefeller Foundation. Through the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee for Cooperation With the American Republics, funds have been 
made available for instituting a long-range program for bringing Latin 
American archivists to the United States to work in the National 
Archives and to become acquainted with North American practices. 
Such fellowships are being offered to archivists in Chile, Cuba, and 
Mexico. 

The National Archives and the Maryland Hall of Records are co- 
operaitng in the presentation of a short training course on the preser- 
vation and administration of archives for custodians of institutional 
and business archives to be offered by the American University in 
Washington, D. C., from June 11 to June 30. This course is designed 
to familiarize such custodians with the basic theories and processes of 
archival work. It will consist of supervised reading, laboratory work, 
and classroom instruction in the form of 17 lectures on such topics as 
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the evaluation and accessioning of archival material, repair and preser- 
vation, arrangement and description, reproduction and publication, and 
reference service. Special emphasis will be given to the problems of 
small institutions. On 3 days a week instruction and laboratory work 
wi’’ take place at the Maryland Hall of Records in Annapolis and on 
the other 3 days at the National Archives. The course will be con- 
ducted by Ernst Posner, Adjunct Professor of Archives Administration 
of the American University, Morris L. Radoff, Archivist of the Maryland 
Hall of Records, and members of the staffs of the Maryland Hall of 
Records and the National Archives. The fee for the course, which 
carries three semester hours’ credit, is $30. 

Records relating to military affairs continue to predominate among 
National Archives accessions, Material received recently from the Navy 
Department includes Naval Intelligence records, among which are re- 
ports on subversive activities during World War I, files of The Japan 
Advertiser, and reports and other records of naval attchés at various 
diplomatic posts, 1917-33; records of the Philadelphia Navy Yard, 1827- 
1926, and the New York Navy Yard, 1842-1922; and records relating to 
the operation of the Federal Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company at 
Kearny, N. J., by the Navy Department, 1941-42. The War Department 
material received consists largely of field records and includes corres- 
pondence, maps, and other records of district engineers at Providence, 
1800-1921, Albany, 1820-1940, New York City, 1864-1934, Pittsburgh, 
1890-1940, and Philadelphia, 1893-1936; and records of Army commands, 
such as Fort Adams and Headquarters of the Coast Defenses of Nar- 
ragansett Bay, 1865-1917, Forts Banks, Andrews, Strong, and Warren, 
1866-1915, and Fort Huachuca and Headquarters of the 25th Infantry, 
1867-1929. 


Notes CONCERNING THE FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT LIBRARY AT 
Hype Park, N. Y. 


Materials acquired recently by the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library in- 
clude manuscripts, photographs, and prints relating to United States 
naval history; pamphlets and broadsides used in recent Democratic 
presidential campaigns; and sound recordings, motion pictures, photo- 
graphs, and books on subjects connected with the present war. From 
the President was received a gift of some 300 letters and 22 journals 
and notebooks of Commodore David Conner (1792-1856), commander of 
the Gulf Squadron during the War With Mexico. The papers cover the 
years 1812-55 and touch upon every important period of Conner’s life, 
from his service aboard the Hornet in the War of 1812 to his operations 
against the Mexican ports in the summer and fall of 1846. Some of the 
letters and most of the journals relate to his family and professional 
life in Philadelphia, where he was assigned to the Navy Yard, and in 
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Washington, as an official of the Navy Department. They contain much 
material on the social history of the period. Other naval history items 
received from the President include a number of prints, engravings, and 
photographs of United States war vessels from the period of the Civil 
War to the present. 

From Miss Mary W. Dewson, formerly director of the Women’s Di- 
vision of the Democratic National Committee, were received corres- 
pondence, pamphlets, broadsides, copies of speeches, and programs of 
meetings, conferences, and dinners relating to the activities of the 
Women’s Division in the presidential campaigns of 1936, 1940, and 1944. 
Recordings of speeches made by the President during the recent cam- 
paign and motion pictures used for campaign purposes were received 
from the Democratic National Committee. Materials relating to the 
war include a recording of all news reports and commentaries broad- 
cast by the NBC on D-Day; Signal Corps photographs of the invasion 
of Normandy; portrait photographs of 53 high-ranking United Nations 
civil and military leaders; and motion pictures of important events in 
which the President has figured during the past 2 years. 

Fred W. Shipman, Director of the Library, has returned to the United 
States from a second mission to the European Theater of Operations. 
Under auspices of the Civil Affairs Division of the War Department, 
he visited both Italy and France to survey the situation and to make 
recommendations with reference to the protection and use of records in 
occupied territory. 


WANTED 


F YOU have duplicate copies of any of the following num- 
I bers of the Magazine and wish to dispose of these issues, 
will you please communicate with the Michigan Historical 
Commission, Lansing 138, Michigan. 


Vol. 1, Nos. 1, 2 

Vol. 2, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 

Vol. 3, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 

Vol. 4, Nos. 1, 2-3 (double number) 
Vol. 5, Nos. 1-2, 3-4 (double numbers) 
Vol. 6, Nos. 1, 2-3 (double number), 4 
Vol. 8, No. 4 

Vol. 9, Nos. 2, 3 


Vol. 10, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 
Vol. 11, No. 4 ~ 
Vol. 12, Nos. 1, 3, 4 
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Vol. 138, Nos. 1, 4 

Vol. 16, No. 2 

Vol. 17, No. 3-4 (double number) 
Vol. 20, No. 4 

Vol. 22, No. 1 

Vol. 23, Nos. 1, 4 

Vol. 24, Nos. 1, 2, 3 

Vol. 25, Nos. 2, 3-4 (double number) 
Vol. 26, No. 4 

Vol. 27, No. 1 


- 


SELECTED ARTICLES FROM OUR EXCHANGES 


American Historical Review, January, 1945: “Between Slav- 
ery and Freedom,” by William Linn Westermann; “Leader- 
ship and Democracy in the Early New England Ssytem of 
Defense,” by Morrison Sharp. 


The Arkansas Historical Quarterly, Winter, 1944: “Art in 
Arkansas,” by Ralph M. Hudson; “Excerpts From an Address 
Given at the Confederate Cemetery in Fayetteville, Arkansas 
on June 2, 1940,” by Edward B. Meriwether. 


Bulletin of The Business Historical Society, September, 
1944: “Business Men as Collectors,” by Henrietta M. Larson; 
November, 1944: “The Business Man in American Folklore,” 
by Kenneth Wiggins Porter; December, 1944: “The Corpora- 
tion and The Historian: Report of a Meeting of the American 
Economic History Association, Held at Princeton, New Jersey ; 
February, 1945: “Selections from the Autobiography of Thomas 
Mellon—II;” “The Adam Smith Collection at the Harvard 
School of Business Administration.” 


The Catholic Historical Review, January, 1945: “Will His- 
tory Repeat?” by Paul Kiniery; “The American Catholic His- 
torical Association,” by John K. Cartwright. 


Colorado Magazine, January, 1945: “My Hunting Trip to 
the Rockies in 1843” as told by W. C. Kennerly to Bessie K. 
Russell. 
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The Georgia Historical Quarterly, December, 1944: “Georgia 
and the Texas Revolution,” by Claude Elliott. 


Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society, December, 
1944: “Fort St. Louis at Peoria,” by Floyd Mulkey; “Forma- 
tive Years of the Chicago Y.M.C.A.: A Study in Urban His- 
tory,” by F. Roger Dunn; “On Writing Local History,” by 
Paul M. Angle. 


Indiana Magazine of History, December, 1944; “Henry Wat- 
terson and the Liberal Convention of 1872,” by Lena C. Logan; 
“Edward Eggleston, Historian,” by James A. Rawley. 


Iowa Journal of History and Politics, January, 1945: “Legal 
Holidays in Iowa,” by William J. Peterson; “Lincoln in Iowa,” 
by Jacob A. Swisher. Cumulative Index Volumes I-XL, 1903-- 
1942. 


Annals of Iowa, January, 1945: “An Era of Open Debate in 
Iowa” by Ora Williams; “Iowa’s Supreme Court Justices.” 


The Palimpsest, January, 1945: “Air Mail in the Twenties,” 
by J. A. Swisher; “The Lost Creek Disaster,” by Phil Hoffman. 


The Filson Club History Quarterly, January, 1945: “Lincoln 
in Kentucky as Recorded in the Lincoln Herald,” by R. Gerald 
McMurtry. 


The Kansas Historical Quarterly, November, 1944: “Pike’s 
Peak Express Companies: Part II—Solomon and Republican 
Route,” (Concluded), by George A. Root and Russell K. Hick- 
man; “Bypaths of Kansas History;” February, 1945, “Settle- 
ment of the Krimmer Mennonite Brethren at Gnadenau, Mar- 
ion County,” by Alberta Pantle; “The Kansas Tour of Lincoln 
the Candidate,” Address by Fred W. Brinkerhoff. 


The Louisiana Historical Quarterly, October, 1944: “The 
Development of New Orleans as a Wholesale Trading Center,” 
by Harry A. Mitchell; “The History of the Louisiana State 
Lottery Company,” by Berthold C. Alwes. 

The Maryland Historical Magazine, December, 1944: “Civil- 
ian Defense in Baltimore, 1814-1815” (continued), edited by 
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William D. Hoyt, Jr.; “Politics in Maryland during the Civil 
War” (continued), by Charles B. Clark. 


Mid-America, January, 1945: “Louis Jolliet-Early Years: 
1645-1674,” by Jean Delanglez; “Marquette’s Autograph Map 
of the Mississippi River,” by Jean Delanglez. 


Minnesota History, December, 1944: “The Finnish Pioneers 
of Minnesota,” by John Imari Kolehmainan ; “The Prehistoric 
Indians of Minnesota: The Mille Lacs Aspect,” by Lloyd A. 
Wilford. 

The Journal of Mississippi History, October, 1944: “Religion 
in Ante-Bellum Mississippi,” by Frances Allen Cabaniss and 
James Allen Cabaniss; “The Basis of White Political Control 
in Mississippi,” by Alfred Holt Stone. 


The Mississippi Valley Historical Review, December, 1944: 
“Western Radicalism, 1865-1901: Concepts and Origins,” by 
Chester McA. Destler; “Locating the Printed Source Materials 
for United States History,” by Douglas C. McMurtrie; “A 
Trading Expedition Among the Crow Indians, 1873-1874,” by 
Carl B. Cone. 


Missouri Historical Review, October, 1944: “Women and 
Children on the Oregon-California Trail in the Gold-Rush 
Years,” by Georgia Willis Read; “The Anti-Masonic Movement 
in Early Missouri,” by Arthur Lloyd Collins; “The Missouri 
Reader: Indians in the Valley.” ; 


. New Mexico Historical Review, January, 1945: “The Spread 
of Spanish Horses in the Southwest, 1700-1900,” by D. E. Wor- 
cester; “From Lewisburg (Pa.) to California in 1849; Notes 
from the diary of Wm. H. Chamberlin,” by L. B. Bloom. 


The New York Historical Society, January, 1945: “A Little 
About Washington Irving,” by George A. Zabriskie. 


The North Carolina Historical Review, January, 1945: 
“Eighteenth Century New Bern. A History of the Town and 
Craven County, 1700-1800, Part I, Colonization of the Neuse,” 
by Alonzo Thomas Dill, Jr.; “Pembroke State College for 
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Indians: Historical Sketch,” by Clifton Oxendine; “Naming 
Carolina,” by William Patterson Cumming. 


The Ohio State Archaeological & Historical Quarterly, Jan- 
uary-March, 1945: “Origin and Significance of Pennsylvania 
Dutch Barn Symbols,” by August C. Mahr; “Travel in the 
1830’s,” by Robert Price; “The Reform Movement in Ohio at 
the Turn of the Century,” by James H. Rodabaugh. 


Old-Time New England, October, 1944: “The Scope of 
Wooden Ware and the Part it Played in History,” by Mary 
Karle Gould. 


Oregon Historical Quarterly, December, 1944: “The Roster 
of the Expedition of Lewis and Clark,” by Charles G. Clarke; 
“The Friends Come to Oregon: II, Salem Quarter,’ by H. S. 
Hedry; “Reminiscences of Joaquin Miller and Canyon City,” 
by H. C. Thompson. 


Pacific Northwest Quarterly, January, 1945: “The Promotion 
of Emigration to Washington, 1854-1909,” by Arthur J. Brown; 
“The Initiative and Referendum in Washington,” by Claudius 
O. Johnson; “Museums and the Teaching of History,” by Erna 
Gunther. 


The Pennsylvania Magazine, January, 1945: “The Pennsyl- 
vania Rifle,’ by Felix Reichmann; “Pennsylvania’s Revolu- 
tionary Militia,” by Arthur F. Alexander; “Quietism Versus 
inthusiasm,” by Frederick B. Tolles. 


The Southwest Review, Winter, 1945: “The Crafts of Early 
Texas,” by Ruth Morgan; “Law and Laughter on the Frontier,” 
by Mody C. Boatright; “Folk Music of the Upper Rio Grande,” 
by J. L. Kittle. 


The Southwestern Historical Quarterly, January, 1945: “The 
Farmers’ Alliance in Texas, 1875-1900,” by Ralph Smith; 
“Stephen F. Austin and Education in Early Texas, 1821-1835,” 
by Max Berger. 


Tennessee Historical Quarterly, December, 1944: “The Public 
Career of Hugh Lawson White,” by L. Paul Gresham; “Re- 
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forms in the Care of the Insane in Tennessee, 1830-1850,” by 
E. Bruce Thompson; “Tennessee Public School Lands,” by 
Virginia Williams. 


The Virginia Magazine, January, 1945: “The Colonial 
Churches of Essex and Richmond Counties,” by George Car- 
rington Mason. 


The William and Mary Quarterly, October, 1944: “The Cle- 
ments Library: A Brief Description,” by Howard H. Peckham 
and Colton Storm. 


Wisconsin Magazine of History, December, 1944: “The First 
Settlers of Beloit,” by Louis Taylor Merrill; “Pioneer Den- 
tistry in Wisconsin,” by Herbert W. Kuhm; “Ashland Then 
and Now,” by J. M. Dodd. 


Annals of Wyoming, January, 1945: “Fort Laramie, Guard- 
ian of the Oregon Trail,” by Merrill J. Mattes; “Road from 
Fort Riley to Bridger’s Pass, 1856” Report by Lieut. F. T. 
Bryan. 
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MICHIGAN’S GOLD STAR RECORD: WORLD WAR I. 


(For the beginning of this Series, see the Winter issue of this Maga- 
zine for 1948). . 


WAYLAND H. CABEEN, Captain, Battery F, 329th Field Artillery, 
85th Division. Commissioned Captain Aug. 15, 1917. Assigned to Bat-, 
tery F, 329th Field Artillery in the organization of the 85th Division 
at Camp Custer. Served with his unit in Camp Custer and was trans- 
ported overseas August, 1918. Continued with the 329th Field Artillery 
at Camp Coetquidan, France and with the 92nd Division when his unit 
was assigned to that Division for active service, to the close of the war. 
Died of pneumonia Dec. 16, 1918 in France. Residence at enlistment: 
Saginaw, Saginaw County. 


EUGENIO CABRINI (262029), Private, Company D, 125th Infantry, 
32nd Division. Entered U. S. military service and was assigned to Com- 
pany D, 125th Infantry in the reorganization of the National Guard at 
Camp McArthur, Texas. Trained at Camp McArthur and was sent over- 
seas with his unit. Served in the Alsace Sector and in the Aisne-Marne 
Offensive where he received wounds in action from which he died Aug. 
6, 1918. Accredited by the War Department to Michigan. 


ORVILLE SIBETH CADE, Private, Company C, 42nd Field Artillery, 
14th Division. Son of Robert and Minnie Cade-Slater, Harrisville. Born 
Dec. 14, 1889 in Haynes Township, Alcona County. Restaurant keeper. 
Married July 5, 1917 at Harrisville to Susan McClellan who was born 
April 21, 1894 in Haynes Township. Inducted into Camp Custer July 23, 
1918. Assigned to Company C, 42nd Field Artillery. Died of disease 
Oct. 21, 1918 at Camp Custer. Buried at Mt. Joy Cemetery, Harrisville. 
Residence at enlistment: Harrisville, Alcona County. 


JESSE G. CADMAN (450366), Private, Company H, 64th Infantry, 
7th Division. Son of Ephriam J. Cadman, Port Austin, and Martha Ann 
Cadman (deceased). Born Jan. 28, 1890 at Port Austin. Farmer. Single. 
Entered U. S. military service May 10, 1918, at Columbus, Ohio. Trans- 
ferred to Camp McArthur, Texas, and was assigned to Company H, 64th 
Infantry. Overseas with the 7th Division. Died of pneumonia and measles 
Oct. 6, 1918 in France. Residence at enlistment: Port Austin, Huron 
County. 


GABRIEL J. CADREAU, Private, U. S. Army. Son of Alexander 
(deceased) and Charlotte Cadreau, Sault Ste. Marie. Born Jan. 18, 
1891 at Sault Ste. Marie. Laborer. Single. Entered U. S. military service 
and was transported overseas to France for service. Was returned 
home and died of tuberculosis Dec. 20, 1919 at Sault Ste. Marie. Buried 
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at Bai de Wassig, Sugar Island, Chippewa County. Residence at en- 
listment: Sault Ste. Marie, Chippewa County. 


JOSEPH J. CAHILL (302381), Private, Company K, 168th Infantry, 
42nd Division. Son of Michael J. and Rose Cahill, Lansing. Born Nov. 
25, 1895 at Grand Rapids, Mich. Farmer. Single. Inducted into Camp 
Custer Sept. 18, 1917. Assigned to Company L, 338th Infantry. Overseas 
Feb. 16, 1918 and was transferred to Company K, 168th Infantry. 
Served with the Rainbow Division in the Luneville and Baccarat Sec- 
tors until his death, which occurred in action June 16, 1918 near 
Badenville, France. Residence at enlistment: Lansing, Ingham County. 


PIOTE CALA (53699), Private, Company F, 26th Infantry, 1st Di- 
vision. Entered U. S. military service in the Regular Army. Assigned to 
Sompany F, 26th Infantry. Overseas to France where he continued in 
service untilehe was killed in action Oct. 4, 1918 during the Meuse- 
Argonne Offensive in the advance east of the Aire Valley against Fle- 
ville, Exermont and the rugged woody country surrounding. Accredited 
by the War Department to Michigan. 


ROBERT EDWARD CALHOUN (58847), Private, Company B, 1st 
Machine Gun Battalion, 1st Division. Son of Gibb Calhoun, Teas, Va. 
Born Oct. 4, 1895 at Teas. Stock clerk, American Blower Company, De- 
troit. Single. Inducted into U. S. military service Dec. 17, 1917 at 
Marion, Va., where he was assigned to the 7th Company, 2nd Training 
Battalion. Continued in training from Dec. 20, 1917 to Feb. 1, 1918. 
Overseas to France with his unit Feb. 27, 1918. Served in the following 
engagements: Verdun; Soissons; St. Mihiel; Mt. Blane Ridge; and the 
Argonne Forest. Killed in action Nov. 11, 1918, the last day of the World 
War. Residence at enlistment: Detroit, Wayne County. 


WILLIAM CLAUDE CALLBACK, Pharmacist’s Mate, 3rd Class, 
U. S. Navy. 5th Regiment, U. S. Marine Corps, 2nd Division. Son of 
William J. Callback, Detroit, and Margaret Callback (deceased). Born 
June 20, 1899 at Detroit. Clerk. Single. Entered the U. S. Navy Apr. 25, 
1917 at Great Lakes Naval Training Station. Given rank of Phar- 
macist’s Mate, 3rd Class. Transferred April 1918 to the 3rd Replace- 
ment Battalion, U. S. Marine Corps. Overseas and was assigned to 5th 
Regiment of U. S. Marines attached to the 2nd Division of the U. S. 
Army. Served in the Aisne-Marne Defensive, May 31, 1918 to June 5, 
1918 during the fighting at Chateau Thierry and at Hill No. 142; in 
the Aisne-Marne Offensive at Bouresches and Belleau Woods, July 17-21, 
1918; in the Marbach Sector on the Moselle River, August 6-16, 1918; 
in the St. Mihiel Offensive, Sept. 12-16, 1918, and in the Meuse-Ar- 
gonne Offensive where he received wounds Oct. 3, 1918 from which he 
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died the same day at the field dressing station. Residence at enlist- 
ment: Detroit, Wayne County. 


JOSEPH CALLIGARO (43191), Private, 1st Class, Company G, 16th 
Infantry, 1st Division. Son of Lorenzo and Francesca Piazza Calligaro, 
Lozzo Cadore, Italy. Born Sept. 18, 1894 at Lozzo Cadore, Italy. Single. 
Entered U. S. service Apr. 19, 1917. Overseas and was assigned to Com- 
pany G, 16th Infantry. Killed in action during the Meuse-Argonne 
Offensive Oct. 4, 1918, in the advance upon Fleville and Exermont east 
of the Aire Valley. Residence at enlistment: Ironwood, Gogebic County. 


WILLIE CAMERON, Private. Unassigned, U. S. Army. Son of 
Levi Cameron, Lake City and Nancy Cameron (deceased). Born May 
30, 1898 at Lake City. Laborer. Single. Entered U. S. military service 
May 9, 1918 at Columbus Barracks, Ohio. Died of disease May 20, 1918 
at Ft. Benjamin Harrison, Ind. Buried at Lake City. Residence at en- 
listment: Lake City, Missaukee County. 


CECIL CAMPBELL (297423), Private, Battery A, 119th Field Ar- 
tillery, 32nd Division. Son of Oliver E. (deceased) and Eunice Camp- 
bell, Owosso, Born Apr. 14, 1893 at Byron. Single. Enlisted in the 
Michigan National Guard, Company H, 31st Infantry, March 12, 1912. 
Reenlisted in U. S. service May 1, 1917. Assigned to Battery A, 119th 
Field Artillery in the organization of the 32nd Division at Camp Mc- 
Arthur, Texas. Overseas with the Red Arrow Division. Trained with the 
Artillery at Camp Coequidan, France. Served in the Alsace Sector, 
where he was accidentally killed July 4, 1918 by the overturning of a 
heavy piece of artillery. Buried at Arlington Cemetery, Washington, 
D. C. Residence at enlistment: Owosso, Ingham County. 


FRED CAMPBELL (2306084), Private, Company H, 126th Infantry, 
32nd Division. Son of (father deceased) Mary Ann Campbell, Onaway. 
Born July 2, 1893 in Lincoln. Laborer. Single. Enlisted in Company K, 
33rd Infantry, Michigan National Guard July 9, 1917 at Fort Brady. 
Transferred to Camp McArthur, Texas where he was assigned to Com- 
pany H, 126th Infantry in the reorganization of the National Guard. 
Trained at Camp McArthur and was transported overseas with his 
unit to France. Served with the Red Arrow Division throughout its 
brilliant career in France until Oct. 7, 1918 when he was killed in 
action in the bloody approach to the Kriemhilde Stellung prior to break- 
ing through the famous Hindenburg Line. Residence at enlistment: 
Onaway, Presque Isle County. 


GORDON CAMPBELL, Wagoner, Company K, 23rd Engineers. Son 
of John Owen and Emily A. Campbell, Detroit. Born Jan. 18, 1895 
at Detroit. Student. Graduate of School of Engineering, University of 
Michigan. Entered U. S. service at Camp Meade, Md. Dec. 12, 1917. 
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Assigned to Company K, 23rd Engineers. Overseas Apr. 1918. Served in 
France until September 1918 when he contracted pneumonia and was in- 
valided home, reaching New York, September 26, 1918. Died Nov. 28, 
1918 at Detroit. Buried at Elmwood Cemetery, Detroit. Residence at 
enlistment: Detroit, Wayne County. 


JOHN H. CAMPBELL (279972), Private 1st Class, Company I, 128th 
Infantry, 32nd Division. Son of John H. Sr. and Adeline Campbell, 
Jackson. Enlisted in the Michigan National Guard and was assigned 
to Company I, 128th Infantry in the reorganization of the National 
Guard at Camp McArthur, Texas. Trained at Camp McArthur and was 
sent overseas with his unit. Served with the immortal 32nd Division 
throughout its eventful career in France until Oct. 16, 1918 when he 
was killed in action during the Meuse-Argonne Offensive when the Red 
Arrow was piercing the famous Hindenburg Line. Residence at enlist- 
ment: Jackson, Jackson County. 


JOHN HAROLD CAMPBELL (2041070), Private, Company M, 113th 
Infantry, 29th Division. Son of Isiah Campbell, Tipton, Ind. and Sarah 
Campbell (deceased). Born Oct. 1, 1887 near Goldsmith, Tipton County, 
Ind. Farmer. Single. Inducted into Camp Custer, Mar. 29, 1918. Trans- 
ferred to Camp Gordon, Ga., and later to Camp McClellan, Ala., where 
he was assigned to Company M, 113th Infantry. Overseas, June, 1918. 
Served in the Meuse-Argonne Offensive where he was killed in action 
Oct. 10, 1918 in the attack upon Bois de Consenvoye between Samog- 
neux and Brabant near Verdun, France. Residence at enlistment: Bald- 
win, Iake County. 


LINDSEY FIELD CAMPBELL, 2nd Lieutenant, Battery E, 18th 
Field Artillery, 3rd Division. Son of John R. (deceased) and Jessie F. 
Campbell, Clarkston, Mich. Born May 25, 1892 at Detroit. Engineer. 
Graduate, School of Engineering, University of Michigan, 1914. Single. 
Entered the 2nd Officers’ Training School, Fort Sheridan, Ill. Aug. 27, 
1917. Commissioned 2nd Lieutenant and was assigned to the 18th Field 
Artillery, with which unit he served throughout the summer of 1918 
until Aug. 11th, when he was killed near Chateau Thierry. Residence 
at enlistment: Detroit, Wayne County. 


MARTIN J. CAMPBELL (2021108), Corporal, Company E, 339th In- 
fantry, 85th Division. Son of Joseph Campbell, Portland, and Rosetta 
Campbell (deceased). Born Jan. 10, 1893 at Portland. Real estate 
dealer. Single. Inducted into Camp Custer Nov. 17, 1917. Overseas with 
the 85th Division. Sent with the “Polar Bears” to North Russia as 
part of the Allied forces in that region under English command. Died 
at Archangel, Russia, Oct. 21, 1918 when he was shot accidentally and 
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killed by another soldier who was attempting to commit suicide. Resi- 
dence at enlistment: Portland, Ionia County. 


RALPH M. CAMPBELL, Private, Company B, 16th Engineers. Son 
of Robert and Anna Holton Campbell, Martin. Born Nov. 18, 189% at 
Watson. Carpenter. Single. Inducted into Camp Custer Nov. 21, 1917. 
Assigned to Company B, 16th Engineers. Died Feb. 1, 1918 at Camp Cus- 
ter. Buried at Martin. Residence at enlistment: Martin, Allegan County. 


WELCOM CAMPBELL (1938376), Private, Detachment Motor Depart- 
ment, Section B, Camp Greenleaf, Ga. Son of Samuel Campbell, Spring- 
field, Ohio and Nellie Campbell-McCartney, Battle Creek. Born Apr. 9, 
1894 at Mt. Pelier, Ohio. Chauffeur. Single. Inducted into U. S. service 
March 28, 1918 and was sent to Camp Greenleaf, Ga. Assigned to the 
Motor Transportation Department. Died of influenza Oct. 13, 1918 at 
the U. S. General Hospital No. 14, Fort Oglethorpe, Ga. Buried at Battle 
Creek. Residence at enlistment: Battle Creek, Calhoun County. 


WILLIAM H. CAMPBELL, Private, Company D, 125th Infantry, 32nd 
Division. Son of Cole H. and Margarette Campbell, Levering. Born 
May 7, 1898 at Alden. Farmer. Single. Enlisted in Company K, 33rd 
Infantry, Michigan National Guard, May 15, 1917 at Fort Brady. As- 
signed to Company D, 125th Infantry in the reorganization of the 
National Guard at Waco, Texas. Died of pneumonia Apr. 9, 1918 at 
New York City, N. Y. Buried at Bliss. Residence at enlistment: Lever- 
ing, Emmet County. 


GEORGE A. CAMPUS (1720926), Private, 302nd Sanitary Train, 
307th Field Hospital. Born in Sparta, Greece, 1897. Clerk. Single. En- 
tered U. S. military service in Camp Custer. Assigned to Field Hos- 
pital No. 307, 302nd Sanitary Train. Overseas. Died of disease Mar. 3, 
1919 at LeMans, France. Residence at enlistment: Lansing, Ingham 
County. 


EDWARD NICHOLAS CANAVAN (2022126), Private, Company KH, 


. 58th Infantry, 4th Division. Son of Nicholas and Mary A. Canavan, 


Detroit. Born Jan. 13, 1888 at Detroit. Bartender. Single. Inducted into 
Camp Custer Nov. 20, 1917. Assigned to the Machine Gun Company 
339th Infantry, 85th Division. Transferred Feb. 27, 1918 to Company BE, 
58th Infantry stationed at Camp Greene, N. C. Overseas with the 4th 
Division. Killed in action in the 2nd Battle of the Marne, July 18, 1918. 
Residence at enlistment: Detroit, Wayne County. 


ROY CANAVAN (279300), Private, 1st Class, Company C, 126th In- 
fantry, 32nd Division. Son of Charles and Anna (Bond) Canavan 
(both deceased). Born Jan. 29, 1888 at Brady Township, Kalamazoo 
County. Laborer. Single. Inducted into Camp Custer Sept. 1, 1917. As- 
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signed to the Machine Gun Company, 339th Infantry. Transferred to 
Camp McArthur, Texas and was assigned to the 126th Infantry. Over- 
seas with the 32nd Division. Served in the Alsace Sector and in the 
Aisne-Marne Offensive, where he was killed in action Aug. 1, 1918 in 
the attack upon Fismes. Residence at enlistment: Kalamazoo County. 


RUPERT CANE, Private, Company G, 338th Infantry, 85th Division. 
Son of Charles and Mary Cane, Ontonagon. Born May 10, 1894 at 
Ontonagon. Educated at Ontonagon High School and at the Michigan 
State Normal College, Ypsilanti. Teacher. Single. Inducted into Camp 
Custer May 25, 1918. Assigned to Company G, 338th Infantry. Over- 
seas with the 85th Division, July, 1918. Served with the 338th Infantry 
to the end of the war. Contracted pneumonia on the return voyage 
and died Apr. 6, 1918 at Hoboken, N. J. Buried at Ontonagon. Resi- 
dence at enlistment: Ontonagon, Ontonagon County. 


ERCIL ROY CANFIELD (8361271), Wagoner, Company B, 3rd Ar- 
tillery Park Corps. Son of EK. M. (deceased) and Frances Canfield, 
Charlotte. Born Sept. 10, 1893 in Van Buren County. Farmer. Sirgle. 
Entered U. S. service at Camp Jackson, 8S. C. Assigned to Company B, 
3rd Artillery Corps. Died of disease Oct. 4, 1918 at Angouline, France, 
Residence at enlistment: Mulliken, Eaton County. 


HAROLD FRANCIS CANFIELD (2098867), Private, Company F, 
58th Infantry, 4th Division. Son of Frank S. and Ada M. Canfield, 
Traverse City. Born July 9, 1893 in Garfield Township, Grand Traverse 
County. Farm laborer. Single. Inducted into Camp Custer Nov. 19, 1917. 
Assigned to Company F, 387th Infantry, 85th Division. Transferred to 
Camp Pike, Ark., and later to Camp Green, N. C., where he was assigned 
to Company F, 58th Infantry. Overseas with the 4th Division. Killed 
in action July 18, 1918, during the Aisne-Marne Offensive in the spec- 
tacular counter-attack of July 18-28, 1918, when the Germans were 
finally turned back from the advance upon Paris. Residence at enlist- 
ment: Traverse City, Grand Traverse County. 


STANLEY WILLIAM CANNELL, Private, 1st Class, Company H, 
18th Infantry, 1st Division. Son of William Charles and Eliza J. Can- 
nell, Pontiac. Born Noy. 28, 1896 on the Isle of Man. Machinist. Single. 
Mnlisted early in the war in the Regular Army at Gettysburg, Pa., 
and was assigned to Company H, 18th Infantry. Overseas with the 
Ist Regulars. Served with his unit in the Luneville Training Sector, 
the Ansauville Sector near Toul, the capture of Cantigny and in the 
Marne Salient where he was killed in action July 20, 1918 in the 
brilliant counterattack of the Allies: near Soissons. Residence at enlist- 
ment: Pontiac, Oakland County. 
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RAFIELD CANNIZZARO (2982005), Private, Company K, 339th In- 
fantry, 85th Division. Inducted into U. S. military service at Camp 
Custer where he was assigned to Company K, 339th Infantry in the 
organization of the 85th Division. Trained at Camp Custer and was 
transported overseas with the 85th Division. Upon arrival in England 
the 388th Infantry was detached from the remainder of the Division 
and sent with the “Polar Bears” to North Russia as part of the Allied 
Expeditionary Force in that region under English Command. Died of 
disease Sept. 13, 1918 while serving in Russia. Residence at enlistment : 
Michigan. 


OTTO W. CANUTESON (2048557), Private, Company M. 126th In- 
fantry, 32nd Division. Son of Canute Canuteson, Akeley, Minn. (mother 
deceased). Born Jan. 9, 1894 at Peoria, Ill. Inducted into U. S. military 
service Apr. 30, 1918. Trained and was transported overseas. Assigned to 
Company M, 126th Infantry for active service. Served with his unit in 
the Meuse-Argonne Offensive where he received wounds in action from 
which he died Oct. 19, 1918 at Base Hospital No. 54, France. Residence 
at enlistment: Sterling, Arenac County. 


NATE CAPLAN (2051093), Private, Company F, 7th Infantry, 3rd 
Division. Son of Samuel and Rollie Caplan, Benton Harbor. Born Oct. 
21, 1895 at Benton Harbor. Press man. Single. Inducted into Camp 
Custer May 24, 1918. Assigned to Company D, 337th Infantry. Overseas 
with the 85th Division and was transferred to the 7th Infantry as a 
replacement. Killed in action Oct. 21, 1918, in the Meuse-Argonne Offen- 
sive during the advance upon Bois de Cunel and Hill 299. Residence at 
enlistment: Benton Harbor, Berrien County. 


GEORGE EDWARD CARBETH, JR., Corpora., Infantry, 1st Division. 
Son of George Edward Sr. and Hulda (Gordon) Carbeth, Battle Creek. 
Born June 23, 1899 at Pentwater. Carpenter. Single. Enlisted in U. S. 
service at Columbus Barracks, Ohio Aug. 1916. Transferred to Har- 
linge, Texas. Overseas June 1917. Wounded July 1918 in the Cantigny 
Salient. Died of ‘wounds received in action Oct. 2, 1918 at U. S. Hos- 
pital No. 104, France. Residence at enlistment: Saginaw, Saginaw 
County. 


ARTHUR LEWIS CARBONEAU (264348), Private, Ist Class, Head- 
quarters Company, 125th Infantry, 32nd Division. Son of James O. and 
Mary Carboneau, Eastlake. Born May 10, 1891 at Eastlake. Manager, 
pool room. Single. Inducted into Camp Custer, Sept. 18, 1917. Assigned 
to Company K, 337th Infantry. Transferred to Camp McArthur, Texas, 
Oct. 1917 and was assigned to Headquarters Company, 125th Infan- 
try, Overseas, Feb. 1918, with the Red Arrow Division, with which 
unit he served during its brilliant career in France until Oct. 10, 1918, 
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when he was killed in action during the Meuse-Argonne Offensive in the 
attack upon the Kriemhilde Stellung. Residence at enlistment: Eastlake, 
Manistee County. 


GLEN HOWARD CARD (2302856), Private, Ist Class, Battery C, 
120th Field Artillery, 32nd Division. Son of Merton Card, Owosso and 
Gabriel Card (deceased). Born June 17, 1892 at Owosso. Married Sept. 
2, 1914 at Durand to Mayme Howe who was born Apr. 5, 1888 at Ovid. 
Survived by a child Lorine Ellen born Sept. 28, 1915. Entered U. S. 
military service Sept. 4, 1917. Assigned to Battery C, 120th Field Ar- 
tillery in the reorganization of the National Gaurd at Camp McArthur, 
Texas. Trained at Camp McArthur and was transported overseas with 
the 32nd Division. Served with his unit in France until he was killed 
in action Oct. 29, 1918 during the Meuse-Argonne Offensive. Residence 
at enlistment : Owosso, Shiawassee County. 


THOMAS CAREY, Fireman, 2nd Class, U. S. Navy. Son of John and 
Ellen (Berrigan) Carey, Cedar Springs. Born Dec. 21, 1897 at Courtland 
Township, Kent County. Single. Enlisted in U. S. Navy Apr. 9, 1917, 
at Detroit. Served as an Apprentice Seaman and was assigned to the 
U. S. Navy Collier, Cyclops. Died at sea when the Cyclops was lost 
June 14, 1918. Residence at enlistment: Courtland Township, Kent 
County. 


CONRAD A. CARLIN (2048011), Private, Company C, 15th Machine 
Gun Battalion, 5th Division. Son of Albert (deceased) and Marie S. 
Carlin, Adrian. Born June 4, 1894 at Adrian. Shipping clerk. Single. 
Inducted into Camp Custer Apr. 27, 1918. Assigned to Company B, 328th 
Machine Gun Battalion. Overseas with the 85th Division July, 1918. 
Transferred as a replacement to Company C, 15th Machine Gun Bat- 
talion, with which unit he served in the Meuse-Argonne Offensive where 
he was killed in action Nov. 10, 1918 as the Division was pursuing the 
fleeing Germans east of the Meuse River. Residence at enlistment: 
Adrian, Lenawee County. 


EVER CARLSON (4717059), Private, Company G, 77th Infantry, 14th 
Division. Son of Richard and Dorothy Carlson, Cheboygan. Born Aug. 
5, 1897 at Cheboygan. Farmer. Single. Inducted into Camp Custer Aug. 
29,-1918. Assigned to Company G, 77th Infantry. Died Oct. 4, 1918 at 
Camp Custer. Buried at Cheboygan. Residence at enlistment: Che- 
boygan, Cheboygan County. 


JOHN E. CARLSON (2022823), Private, Ist Class, Machine Gun Com- 
pany, 58th Infantry, 4th Division. Entered U. S. military service and 
was assigned to the Machine Gun Company, 58th Infantry, 4th Division, 
which was organized at Camp Greene, N. C. Overseas to France with the 
4th Regulars. Served with his Company in the Meuse Argonne Offensive 
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where he was killed in action Oct. 4, 1918 during the advance of the 
line of the Ruisseau de Forges north of Esnes. Accredited by the War 
Department to Michigan. 


CARL CHARLES CARLTON, Apprentice Seaman, U. S. Navy, Re- 
serve Force. Son of George and Mary H. Carlton, Levering. Born May 
27, 1894 at Levering. Farmer. Single. Entered the Great Lakes Naval 
Training Station, July 26, 1918. Assigned to Company 448, 8th Regi- 
ment. Transferred to Company 12, 5th Regiment. Died Oct. 3, 1918 at 
the Great Lakes Naval Training Station, Illinois. Buried at Carp Lake 
Cemetery, Carp Lake, Michigan. Residence at enlistment: Levering, 
Emmet County. 


GEORGE EDWARD CARLTON, Company G, 14th Ammunition 
Train, 14th Division. Son of Will L. and Minnie Carlton, Britton. Born 
Dee. 7, 1880 at Raisin Township, Lenawee County. Teamster and 
armer. Married May 28, 1918 at Toledo, Ohio to Mrs. Gertrude Coon 
who was born at Ridgeway, Lenawee County. Inducted into Camp 
Custer, July 22, 1918. Assigned to the 26th Company, 7th Battalion, 
160th Depot Brigade. Transferred to Company G, 14th Ammunition 
Train Sept. 3, 1918, in the organization of the 14th Division. Died Oct. 8, 
1918 at Camp Custer. Buried at Ridgeway. Residence at enlistment: 
Adrian, Lenawee County. 


OTTO C. CARPELL, 2nd Lieutenant, Aviation Section, Signal Corps, 
U. S. Army. Son of Maxmillian A. and Elizabeth (Heydrich) Carpell, 
Saginaw. Born Nov. 12, 1889 at Saginaw. Graduate, University of 
Michigan. Real estate broker. Single. Inducted into U. S. military serv- 
ice Dec. 1, 1917 at Columbus Barracks, Ohio. Assigned to the Pilot Avia- 
tion Section and was transferred to the training camp at Berkley, Calif. 
Transferred to Dallas, Texas, Feb. 25, 1918 and to Kelly Field, Texas 
where he was commisisoned 2nd Lieutenant, Aug. 8, 1918. Assigned 
for duty to West Point, Miss., where he died of pneumonia Oct. 11, 
1918. Buried at Forest Lawn, Saginaw, Mich. Residence at enlistment: 
Detroit, Wayne County. 


EARL L. CARPENTER, Private, 2nd Company, Coast Artillery Corps, 
Fort Strong, Boston, Mass. Son of Willis M. and Alice Bell (Smith) 
Carpenter, Jonesville. Born Apr. 20, 1896 at Girard, Mich. Clerk. Single. 
Entered U. S. military service at Columbus, Ohio, Apr. 30, 1917. As- 
signed to Company 2, Coast Artillery Corps, Fort Strong, Mass. Died of 
disease June 10, 1917 at Fort Strong, Boston Harbor, Mass. Buried at 
Jonesville. Residence at enlistment: Jonesville, Hillsdale County. 


RALPH T. CARPENTER (3358080), Corporal, Battery E, 73rd Coast 


Artillery. Son of E. L. and Jessie Carpenter, Hudson. Born Dee. 19, 
1897 at Pittsford Township, Hillsdale County. Farmer and_ school 
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teacher. Single. Entered U. S. military service June 2, 1918, at Colum- 
bus Barracks, Ohio. Transferred to Fort Rodman, Mass., and was as- 
signed to Battery E, 73rd Regiment Coast Artillery Corps. Died of in- 
fluenza Oct 4, 1918 while on shipboard crossing to France. Buried at 


sea. Residence at enlistment: Hudson, Lenawee County. 


RALPH RICHARD CARR (278740), Corporal, Company A, 126th In- 
fantry, 32nd Division. Son of Truman and Elizabeth Locke Carr, Cold- 
water. Born Dec. 5, 1895 at Stubenville, Ind. Farmer. Single. Enlisted 
in U. S. Service May 16, 1917. Entered Camp Grayling July 17, 1917. 
Assigned to Company A, 126th Infantry in the organization of the 32nd 
Division at Camp McArthur, Texas. Overseas with the Michigan-Wis- 
consin Division, with which unit he served in the Alsace Sector. 
Wounded Aug. 2, 1918 in the Aisne-Marne Offensive from which wounds 
he died Aug. 18. Residence at enlistment: Coldwater, Branch County. 


JOHN A. CARROLL, Seaman, U. S. Navy, Reserve Force. Son of 
Harry and Vernie Carroll, Adrian. Born Sept. 26, 1900 at Sand Creek, 
Mich. Student. Single. Enlisted in the U. S. Navy Oct. 1, 1917. Assigned 
to the U. S. Naval Training Station, Chicago, Ill. Died Feb. 22, 1918 at 
the U. S. Naval Training Station, Ill. Buried at Sand Creek. Residence 
at enlistment: Adrian, Lenawee County. 


GEORGE J. CARTER (278579), Private, Headquarters Company, 
126th Infantry, 32nd Division. Parents deceased. Laborer. Inducted in- 
to Camp Custer and was transferred to the Headquarters Company, 
126th Infantry at Camp McArthur, Texas. Overseas with the 32nd 
Division, with which unit he served throughout its brilliant career in 
France. Killed in action Oct. 4, 1918 in the Meuse-Argonne Offensive in 
the attack which resulted in breaking the Kriemhilde Stellung of the 
famous Hindenberg Line. Residence at enlistment: St. Joseph, Berrien 
County. 


JAMES CARTER (2021948), Private, 1st Class, Headquarters Com- 
pany, 339th Infantry, 85th Division. Son of (father deceased) Mary 
Jane Carter, No. 3 New Road-Beacon, Camborne, England. Born at Cam- 
borne. Millwright, Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit. Single. 
Entered U. S. military service Sept. 19, 1917 at Camp Custer where he 
was assigned to Headquarters Company, 339th Infantry. Trained at 
Camp Custer and was transported overseas with the 85th Division. Up- 
on arrival in England the 339th Infantry was detached from the re- 
mainder of the Division and attached to the Allied Expeditionary Force 
to North Russia. While serving with the “Polar Bears” Private Carter 
died of disease Oct. 2, 1918. Residence af enlistment: Detroit, Wayne 
County. 
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WILLIAM J. CARTER (2048695), Private, 1st Class, Company A, 
339th Infantry, 85th Division. Son of Joseph and Janet (Cron) Carter, 
Lynn, Mass. Born Oct. 8, 1892 at Conway, N. H. Motorman, Detroit 
United Railway. Married June 1, 1918 at Detroit to Florence Williams 
who was born June 13, 1893 in Genesee, Penna. Inducted into Camp 
Custer where he was assigned to Company A, 339th Infantry in the 
organization of the 85th Division. Trained at Camp Custer and was 
transported overseas with his unit. Upon arrival in England the 339th 
Infantry was detached from the remainder of the Division and sent 
with the “Polar Bears” to North Russia. While serving in this expedi- 
tion Private Carter died of disease Jan. 19, 1919. Residence at en- 
listment : Detroit, Wayne County. 


GEORGE E. CARVETH (52482), Private, Company A, 26th Infantry, 
Ist Division. Entered U. S. military service in the Regular Army and 
was assigned for service to Company A, 26th Infantry. Overseas to 
France where he served with the Ist Regulars during their eventful 
eareer until Oct. 12, 1918 when he was killed in action in the advance 
east of the Aire Valley against Fleville, Exermont and the difficult 
country surrounding. Accredited by the War Department to Michigan. 


GROVER L. CASE (175514), Private, Company C, 21st Engineers. 
Son of Alexander and Lillie Case, Saginaw. Born Jan. 3, 1893 at High- 
land, Mich. Railway brakeman. Single. Inducted into Camp Custer Sept. 
20, 1917. Assigned to Company C, 21st Engineers. Overseas. Killed in a 
railway accident, Dec. 14, 1918 near Vertuzey, Meuse, France. Residence 
at enlistment: Saginaw, Saginaw County. 


CLARENCE WILLIAM CASHBAUGH, Seaman, 2nd Class, U. S. 
Navy. Son of Fred and Ada Cashbaugh, Muskegon Heights. Born Apr. 2, 
1900 at Muskegon Heights. Clerk. Single. Enlisted in the U. S. Navy 
and was assigned Jan. 8, 1918 to Camp Logan, Great Lakes Naval 
Training Station, Ill. Died Feb. 3, 1918 at Camp Logan. Buried at Oak- 
wood Cemetery, Muskegon. Residence at enlistment: Muskegon Heights, 
Muskegon County. 
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OCAL HISTORY: How To GATHER IT, WRITE IT, AND PUBLISH IT. 
L By Donald Dean Parker, Head of the Department of History and 
Political Science, South Dakota State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanical Arts. Revised and edited by Bertha E. Josephson. Pub- 
lished by the Social Science Research Council, New York 17, N. Y., 
1944, pp. 186. Price $1.00. 

In the preface to this volume the late Dr. Christopher B. Coleman 
writes: 

“Professional Historians are critical of the product of nonprofessional 
study of local history, often justly so. Its defects, however, are due 
in part to defective training received in schools and in part to the 
failure to grasp the importance of widespread work in local history. 
The appearance of guides for the amateur local historian, the multi- 
plication and growth of historical societies, and the establishment of 
higher standards for publication are remedying the first of these evils. 
The importance of more widespread study of local history needs em- 
phasis. While it cannot be maintained that state, national, and general 
history is the sum of local history, generalizations cannot safely be 
made without taking local developments into account. There is a neces- 
sity, then, for mass production of historical writing in which the 
participation of many people everywhere is required. One can never 
tell what locality and what circumstance, which has seemed not at all 
out of the ordinary, may assume a peculiar importance. Professional 
historians now find William Bradford’s History of Plymouth Planta- 
tion of greater value than many of the more ambitious historical writ- 
ings of the time. Should someone find the record of a thorough-going 
local historian covering the Lincoln neighborhood of Southwestern In- 
diana between 1816 and 1830, or New Salem, Illinois, between 1830 
and 1836, the importance of the discovery would be unquestionable. 

“Interest in local history finds countless channels for useful activity. 
A detailed history of the development of a community must cover poli- 
tical, economic, and social development from the first migrations to 
the diversified activities of the present. Narrower subjects such as the 
movements of a single family, the growth of a single business firm, 
the history of a church, or the life of an individual are worthwhile 
subjects for careful study. Waste of effort on non-essentials is easily 
prevented by keeping before one the question: What would an intelli- 
gent outsider want to know about this community or about this sub- 
ject? If the student of local history keeps this question in mind and 
works honestly upon his subject, he will have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that the product of his work is a useful contribution to the goal 
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of all historical effort—the understanding of the world in which we 
live.” 

As indicated by Dr. Coleman, this book is to be judged not by its 
value to the highly trained historian but to the person of intelligence 
who wishes to know how to gather, to write, and to publish the history 
of his own community—his village, town, city, or county. 

Part I, on gathering material for local history, discusses the sources 
of information and where to find them. It considers the library and 
general sources, the various local histories, the state and regional 
histories, sociological material, family histories and biographies, mili- 
tary records, directories, maps, atlases and gazetteers, accounts of trav- 
elers, anniversary addresses and sermons, photographs and pictures. One 
may interview old residents. Then there are letters, diaries, account 
books, keepsakes, heirlooms and relics. In another class are newspapers 
and periodicals. There are the various types of public records. There 
are business records, church records, and cemetery inscriptions. To each 
of these topics is given one or more paragraphs. 

Part II deals with the technique of gathering and organizing local 
historical material and contains a model outline for a local history. 
Attention is given to composition and technical details in historical 


writing and to the bibliography and other accessories of a completed 
volume. 


Part III takes up the publishing of local history and considers the 
various means, such as printing, lithoprinting, planographing, mimeo- 
graphing, and hectographing. A chapter is devoted to “Cooperative Local 
History,” by which these various steps may be executed cooperatively 
by a-.group of interested people. Such cooperation may be sponsored 
by a local historical society, a school, a library, a newspaper, a club, 
a church, or by an entire community. A very instructive appendix 
is added to the volume, on “Writing the War History of Communities.” 
There is an excellent working bibliography covering all three parts. 

Our local history is full of “the American way of life.” It is great 
fun to gather and write it and it is something one can work at all the 
year round. The “Introduction” to the volume contains this amusing 
and spicy note by a British writer of local history who sums up his 
“urge” as follows: 

“T am often asked the question: How does one begin to write the 
history of a village? And to this I give a very plain and direct answer, 
which is—To begin when you have fallen in love with a village and 
not before. You can fall in love with a pretty or attractive village 
just as you can, if you are a man, fall in love with a pretty or attrac- 
tive woman. ... In other words, the writing of a village history is 
an entirely high-class love-affair. . . . Do you think you will make 
money by compiling a village history: most historians live in an attic 
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or cellar, sell matches in the street, and die in the workhouse, but 
do not despair. The fun of it is simply enormous, and when once you 
get going it chases cross-word puzzles, the various football competitions 
and, dare I say it? bridge as well off the field... .” 


ISTORICAL SOCIETIES In THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA: 
H A Hanpspook. Compiled and edited by Christopher Crittenden, 
(Editor) and Doris Godard, (Editorial Associate). The American Asso- 
ciation for State and Local History, Washington, D. C., 1944, pp. 261. 
Price $1.75 to members; $2.50 to others. 

This volume is third in the series which began in 1926 with a com- 
mittee of the old Conference of Historical Societies of which the 
editor of this Magazine was chairman. Dr. Solon J. Buck, later United 
States Archivist, was a member of the committee. Dr. Joseph Schafer 
of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin later became chairman, 
and in 1936 a new and enlarged edition was compiled under ‘the direc- 
tion of the late Christopher B. Coleman, Secretary of the Indiana His- 
torical Society and of the Conference of Historical Societies. Like the 
earlier works, this is, first, ‘‘a current address book of historical organ- 
izations in the United States and Canada,” and secondly, “an introduc- 
tory source of information about their more salient activities and re- 
sources.” Like the earlier efforts also it is based on answers to ques- 
tionnaires which were distributed to all historical societies whose ad- 
dresses were available. It includes many related organizations which 
have elements bringing them within the scope of historical interest. 
Its chief contribution consists in bringing an indispensable reference 
work up to date, the need of which is shown by the fact that it lists 
904 societies as against the 583 in the 1936 edition, an increase of 56 
per cent. Doubtless, as the editor suggests, this increase may be due in 
part to a more thorough coverage but on the whole it indicates the 
growing popular interest in the subject of local history. In addition 
to the 904 societies for which fairly complete information was ob- 
tained, this edition has a supplementary list of 564, as against 15 others 
in 1936. Of the 904 societies, 833 are in the United States. The arrange- 
ment is alphabetical for states and provinces in the respective coun- 
tries. At the head of the list for each county is a list of “National and 
General Societies” (37 in the United States and 6 in Canada). An ex- 
tended index serves as a guide to detail. 





